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Life’s Pourney 


Roads: Mountains: 


Soft dust like cushions to the feet For climbing, but when climb’d the place 
That walk along but tire. Just left was sweet. 

Brooks: Now new joy above the world; 
To pause and get new courage while New scenes; 
‘The waters soothe. Old Handiwork 

Skies: Cf God. 
To watch, that ease the eyes while —Arthur Frederick Jones. 
Looking for the goal. New York City. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS OF THE GLADE REFORMED CHURCH, WALKERSVILLE, MD., 
THE REV. F. A. ROSENBERGER, PASTOR 

Front row, from left to right: Helen Gross, Kathleen Hedges, Charlotte Myers, Virginia Cramer. 

Second row: Gladys Heffner, Miriam Winebrenner, Wilma Burrier, Teresa Jamison. 

Third row: Helen Witter, Winona Smith, Nellie Witter. Louise Winebrenner. 

Back row: Bernard Staley, Thomas Cramer, Rev. F. A. Rosenberger, Charles Grimes, Austin Gross. 


(Note: Julia Ramsburg and Bruce Ramsburg absent from picture.) 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


HUMAN NEEDS AND WORLD 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Francis J. McConnell 


(Friendship Press, New York, Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, 75c.) 

Any book from the pen of Bishop Me- 
Connell is an event and fortunately they 
come often. Hardly has one read the re- 
markable life of Professor Bowne than 
there comes this book of seven chapters 
on the great human needs and the power 
of ‘Christianity to meet them and the 
methods by which it shall do it. The book 
is really a presentation of the world mis- 
sion of Christianity, based on the new 
challenges and difficulties that modern civ- 
ilization presents. Bishop MeConnell came 
home from the Jerusalem Conference satis- 
fied that we had an entirely new Orient to 
deal with but he has seen with equally 
clear vision that since the war we have a 
new Western world to deal with. If the 
Orient has come to self consciousness the 
Western world has been disillusioned and 
both situations present a new challenge to 
Christianity. Some people have not real- 
ized this as Bishop McConnell has. Some 
people think we can go right on with the 
older missionary methods as if nothing had 
happened and with the old nationalism 
restored again. Bishop McConnell knows 
we cannot, and in this book is trying to 
forecast some of the new methods that 


GREATER ATTENTION TO YOUTH IN 
THE CHURCH OF ARMENIA 

At the Baalbek Convention of the Bible 
Lands Sunday School Union, Levon Zenian 
was formally inducted into office as field 
secretary in religious education for the 
Church of Armenia. This was made pos- 
sible by the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. The Catholics of Cilicia and the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem accepted the offer 
with appreciation. Mr, Zenian will work 
in fullest co-operation with Rey. George H. 
Scherer, of Beirut, secretary of the Bible 
Lands Union. 

Mr. Zenian is an Armenian, born in 
Aintab, and a loyal member of the Ancient 
Church of his people. It is in fulfillment 
of a lifelong ambition that he volunteered 
his services to return from America and 
take up this work among his own people. 
He had been studying with this as a pros- 
pect for a number of years. Thus far very 
little has been done for the children and 
youth apart from their participation in the 
liturgical worship of that Ancient Church. 

Serious problems are being faced as the 
work is started in the Aleppo area. Mr. 
Zenian writes, ‘‘There is a great willing- 
ness on the part of the public to accept our 
program. My greatest handicap is the 
lack of proper buildings and even more of 
the equipment. The existing economic de- 
pression makes it utterly impossible to ob- 
tain local financial support. Our enroll- 
ment for the first year in Aleppo only will 
be more than 2,000 under sixteen years of 
age. Before announcing the opening of the 
schools’ in the fall, I must train my teach- 
ers. In order to have the staff ready, I 
will ask these young people to attend the 
lectures three times a week.’’ 

One great need that Mr. Zenian asks 
the World’s Sunday School Association, 
216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City, 
to also supply is the thousands of Bible 
Lesson-picture cards that are even more 
essential in teaching there than in the 
homeland. It is hoped that very soon a 
Council of Religious Education will be 
formed within the Church of Armenia. 
Some Reformed Church organizations are 
helping to support Mr. Zenian in his basic 
work for the young people. The ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ would like to hear from others 
willing to share in this labor of love. 


must be used and the new ways that must 
be walked. 

It is an encouraging book in spite of the 
fact that it recognizes and portrays the 
troubled state of the world. Old founda- 
tions are crumbling or have already fallen, 
but only to make room for new ones, and 
Christianity has within it the power to 
build the new structures or at least per- 
meate and inspire them with the Christian 
principle. According to Bishop McConnell 
the primary needs which this changing 
order presents are better health, more 
wealth, sounder knowledge, larger free- 
dom, closer fellowship, a new human sol- 
idarity based on a growing sense of the 
oneness of mankind and co-operation among 
all the races in the evangelization and 
stabilizing of the world. Bishop MeCon- 
nell says in his introduction: ‘‘It is my 
purpose to seek to trace out the human 
values which Christian workers the world 
over have both to start from and work to- 
ward, in dealing with the common task of 
world evangelization. The present - day 
argument for Christianity in non-Christian 
lands must consist as never before in ac- 
tual human results, which prepare for and 
lead toward that vision of God which is 
the noblest of all riches.’’ 


Under ‘‘Better Health’’ the author dis- 
cusses science and service, Christianity 
and pain and ideals as curative agencies. 
Under ‘‘More Wealth’’ he deals with 
Christianity before materialism, poverty, 
frenzied profit seeking and labor. The 
chapter on ‘‘Sounder Knowledge’’ is one 
of the most stimulating chapters I have 


JUST ABOUT OURSELVES 


(This splendid bit of writing is taken 
from that virile journal, ‘““The Presbyterian 
Advance” (Nashville), and its distinguished 
editor, Dr. James E. Clarke, is the writer 
of the song, which every editor is ready 
to adopt as his very own.) 


It’s just a fairy tale this week. 


The J. A. O. Man has been serious long 
enough. He may as well let his fancy 


FLOWERS 


We nurture and tend with greatest 
care 

The buds and blossoms, the flowers 
tain: 

All are a proof of God’s great love 

For His earthly children, Who reigns 
above. 

Flowers for those whose hearts are 
glad, 

To bring fresh hope when hearts are 
sad; 

Flowers are God’s messengers, who 

Whisper words of comfort true. 

A type of Life, so fresh at morn, 

Then withered at sun’s going down; 

A message of love they bring to all, 

From God, whose blessings bount- 
eous fall. 

Then let us grateful be and praise 

Our Maker who doth crown our days. 

If we but heed His gracious 
**Come,””? 

He’ll guide us to our Heavenly 
Home. 

—K. K. T. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


free for once. It’s about all he’s got left 
anyway, for the weather has been so hot 
that his flesh has been melting off and 
his bones drying up and—or because—his 
subscribers forgetting to pay up, so that 
he couldn’t well provide any more flesh or 
bones. : 


But his faney was left to him and, after 
doing that figuring about the little story 


of a Church Vacation School which would 


read in years and opens up with a diseus- 
sion of the vexed question: ‘‘Ought Chris- 
tianity to disturb non-Christian Cultures??? 
The passage in this ‘chapter on ‘‘ Anaes- 
thetic religions: their refusal to face 
facts’? is delightful— Bishop MeConnell 
has a rare vein of humor as everyone knows 
and arouses many heart searchings, There 
is also some good advice to the scientists. 
3ishop McConnell recognizes that many in 
the East as well as many in the West are 
coming to regard Western science as more 
sacred than anything else and therefore 
it is imperative to hint at one or two of 
the major limitations of science. 


I wish all the young people could read 
at just this time the chapter on the 
“larger freedom’’ with its caustic criti- 
cisms on the old and narrow nationalism 
and patriotism with their utterly un- 
Christian character and the plea to ‘‘make 
patriotism Christian.’’ Chapter five deals 
with social imagination—a rare but neces- 
sary quality in the Christian—the superi- 
ority complex—once confined to the white 
people but now frequently manifesting it- 
self in the Hindu, Japanese and even Chi- 
nese—and the conquest over social bar- 
riers, The final’ chapter is a prophetic 
word on ‘‘The Vision of God.’’ It deals 
first with similarities and common con- 
sciousness of evil, ete., but passes to an 
unanswerable vindication of the unique- 
ness of Christianity. If anyone wants 
an enlargement of vision, a quickening of 
the spiritual pulse and an immersion in big 
thoughts, let him read this book. 


—Frederick Lynch. 


not fill much more than two pages of the 
paper he went home and to bed and dream- 
ed that he was an editor. “Yes, I know 
what I would do,” he dreamed that he said 
to himself. “If I were an editor, ’d get 
me a little fairy to write me a little song 
and I’d go about the country singing it 
into the ears of all the contributors to 
the paper. That’s what I’d do.” 


Then he heard a little voice—a fairy 
voice it must have been. “Here’s your 
song,” it said; “now go out and sing it.” 
Of course the J. A. O. Man knew that he 
was only dreaming (how do we always 
know that we are only dreaming?) and 
also that he couldn’t sing, so he thought 
no more about it. But strange to say, 
when he finally awoke in the morning 
there lying beside him was a manuscript, 
and here it is, title and all: 


The Editor’s Song 


If you have a tale to tell, 
Boil it down! é 
Write it out and write it well, 
Being careful how you spell; 
Send the kernel, keep the shell; 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


If you want the world to know, 
Boil it down! 

If you have good cause to crow; 

If you’d tell how Churches grow, 

Whence you came or where you go, 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


Then, when all the job is done, 
Boil it down! 

If you want to share our fun, 

Know just how a paper’s run, 

Day by day, from sun to sun, 
Boil it down! Boil it down! 


When there’s not a word to spare 
Boil it down! 
Heave a sigh and lift a prayer, 
Stamp your foot and tear your hair, 
Then begin again with care— <¢ 
Boil it down! Boil it down! ; 


When, all done, you send it in, ? 
We'll boil it down. =e 

Where you end, there we begin; 

This is our besetting sin; 

With a scowl or with a grin, 
We'll boil it down; boil it down, ~_ 


- 
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MR. DENNISON ON PROHIBITION 


When Mr. Henry S. Dennison speaks he says some- 
thing. 

The moving spirit in the great Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Mass., he is recognized as one 
of the most astute business men of New England. <A 
fellow-townsman says, “More than almost any other man 
of my acquaintance he deserves to be called ‘level-headed’.” 

One word from this thoughtful, conscientious citizen 
should have more weight than ten thousand from a hired 
propagandist or a garrulous zealot. 


Mr. Dennison is thoroughly optimistic in regard to 
Prohibition. A letter to the editor of the Boston Herald, 
published on August 16th, ought to have more than local 
attention, inasmuch as it presents with clarity one import- 
ant phase of a tremendous question from which America 
cannot escape. 

The central idea of his communication is that because 
of the exceeding delicacy of modern machines and _be- 
cause of the increased speed now characteristic of indus- 
try, the use of alcohol by operatives has become absolutely 
intolerable. “The tempo of production,” says the writer, 
“is now 50 per cent. higher than in 1899 and nearly 40 
per cent. higher than in 1914. Successful industry is now 
running at a speed which makes even the mildest dulling 
down of the men in it.” He goes on to emphasize his 
conviction that even a single glass of beer with lunch would 
be too much for the intricate machine of today. 

Mr. Dennison is utterly confident that, partly because 
of economic necessity, the use of intoxicating liquor is to 
be abandoned. He prophesies that after a few wild 
scrambles the industrial states will set to work to put 
their houses in order. With the agricultural states beyond 
question, this will leave only the states whose actions 
would be over-ridden by the merchant communities—and 
even for them he sees much hope. 

_It is interesting to catch the implication, present all 
through the letter, that Mr. Dennison believes as a matter 
of course that Prohibition does radically decrease the 
amount of liquor drinking. It is astounding that any 
man, having either an eye or a nose, can think anything 
else. Where are the memories of those who lived in pre- 
Prohibition days and yet go about asserting that “just as 
much whiskey is sold now as ever?” I travel, open-eyed 


and open-minded, in every part of the nation. Enforce- 
ment is very imperfect; but, as compared with the former 
days, America is a Sahara. Doctor Daniel Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University, has lived in Boston during two 
periods, one before the Eighteenth Amendment was passed 
and one since. He says that when he was in the city before 
he saw as much drunkenness in one day as he now sees 
in three months. That is not very different from the 
statement made to me shortly before his death by Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, leading settlement worker, who had 
made himself a national authority on the liquor problem. 
Readers know also how forcibly Mr. Henry Ford has 
expressed this view. 

There is a thought that probably has occurred to Mr. 
Dennison many times.. If the machine of the present for- 
bids a befuddled brain, what is necessary for safe citizen- 
ship in the complex and difficult political and social life 
of our country? America is speeded up in every depart- 
ment—and the dangers are tragic. The wrecking of a 
few thousand machines or even a few thousand factories 
would be of slight importance compared with the over- 
throw of our whole national civilization. Sober citizens 
may be thought as necessary as sober mechanics. 


—EzraA ForTHRIGHT. 
* * * 


USING CHILDREN TO TEACH PARENTS 

There’ is grave warning as well as valuable instruction 
in the report just made by Professor Paul Monroe of 
Columbia University, who has just returned from a study 
of the educational system of the Russian Soviet, all the 
way from Moscow to Asia Minor. If anyone in America 
has been in doubt about the up-to-dateness of the Russian 
Government, this report should open his eyes. The Gary 
system of spending part of the educational time in schools 
and part in factories, offices and political headquarters, is 
obviously the basis of the Soviet program, and Dr. Mon- 
roe says “the American standard of living” is the Soviet 
educational objective. To provide the teaching staff re- 
quired in this enormous educational system, the govern- 
ment uses the cultured classes of pre-revolutionary Russia, 
mostly wives who ‘survived their husbands and who are 
glad for a chance to earn a living in enlightening the masses 
they once neglected. 

Of special interest to us is the fact that the government 
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is seeking to insure its permanence by propagandizing the 
entire population, adults as well as children, and that the 
organized home work of the Russian children 1s to edu- 
cate their parents and adult neighbors in “anti-religion, in 
antagonism to the capitalistic nations of the world, and in 
the principle that everyone must do socially useful work.” 
Indeed, opposition to religion is one of the chief school 
subjects, and “a recent test of Soviet School children 
showed that already 35% had no belief in God.” 

True, Dr. Monroe thinks the Russian masses are better 
off now than they ever were under the Czaristic regime, 
because the government today seems to be genuinely con- 
cerned in raising the standards of living by enlightened 
welfare methods. But can they succeed in this well-organ- 
ized attempt to plant antagonism to religion in the minds 
of the children? The Philadelphia Inquirer opines: 

“This is an ambitious programme. One cannot help 
wondering how it is all going to end. Perhaps the most 
futile thing of all is the attempt permanently to banish 
the thought of religion from the minds of the coming 
generation. As a rule this comes from indifference; a 
war made directly against religion in another matter. ‘If 
God did not exist,’ said Voltaire, ‘it would be necessary 
to invent Him.’ In this country even those who do not 
profess any form of faith are ready to admit the value 
of it in others. Unless human nature in Russia is unique, 
the organized plan to stamp out religion may prove to be 
the very factor that will cause it to become live and perm- 
anent.” 

Some of the Soviet leaders have complained bitterly be- 
cause religion has failed to bow itself out. It is obvious 
that the Christian faith has hardly, as yet, begun to fight. 
In the September Atlantic Monthly, an able foreign cor- 
respondent, Mr. W..H. Chamberlin, writes of “The Strug- 
gle for the Russian Soul.” Atheism has become “almost” 
a state creed, he says, as he details the almost diabolical 
ingenuity with which religion is opposed. With no exter- 
nal basis of support, but with all the influences of State, 
school and society cast solidly against it, can religion sur- 
vive in Russia? Mr. Chamberlin says it depends largely 
upon how far religion is the product of such mechanical 
influences as habit, authority, tradition, early training, and 
how far it is a spontaneous psychological and_ spiritual 
need of human nature. So far as religion is a matter of 
mature individual faith, he concludes, “it will quite prob- 
ably be strengthened rather than weakened by the period 
of trial and official disfavor through which it is passing. 
The Russian philosopher, Soloviev, described his country- 
men as ‘a God-seeking people’. And it will not be surpris- 
ing if among those who turn away from the promised 
Communist ‘paradise in this world,’ old religious tenden- 
cies, both mystical and rationalistic, will be strengthened 
—and new ones will arise.” Well, the blood of the mar- 
tyrs has ever proved to be the seed of the Church. 

La ee 


HOPE 


(A friend who has passed his 90th birthday was con- 
fined to his home during a recertt illness and wrote these 
lines in the hope that they might bring encouragement to 
some who may be weary in mind or heart.) 

The Bible contains numerous passages respecting Hope. 
The following are a few of the more important: “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” ‘Now abideth faith, 
hope and love.” “For a helmet, the hope of salvation.” 
“Christ Jesus our hope.” “We are saved by hope.” There 
are others which are also very instructive and comforting. 

What is hope and of what does the hopeful spirit con- 
sist? Rev. Dr. Rauch of Marshall College in his Psychol- 
ogy supplies the shortest, clearest and the most satisfac- 
tory answer to these important questions. 

According” to him, hope is a pleasure in the present 
springing and flowing from a certain reality in the future. 
Thus there are many things and events belonging to the 
future which serve as a fountain of happiness in the pres- 
ent. This is true of Christmas and Easter in religion, and 
of the coming of a marriage, a festival and other events 
in social life. 


The fact should be remembered that our real life and 
destiny are hid with Christ in the future, and their fulness 
and glory shall only be revealed and manifested when He 
shall come again in His majesty and power. This com- 
forts the believer amid the tribulations and sorrows in- 
cident to the present life. 


There is one habit which all of us should seek to over- 
come. This consists of hopelessness. Among other things, 
this leads to gloominess of mind, to weariness of spirit, 
to narrowness of outlook, to spiritual indifference, to cheer- 
less inactivity, to growing discontentment, to great un- 
happiness, and to other ills. 


The fact that we are “saved by hope” indicates how 
important it is for us to cultivate and cherish hopefulness. 
The things belonging to the future are real and determined 
and eternal. This is true of all pertaining to our life and 
destiny. Therefore we should seek to lead a hopeful life, 
to engage in our daily duties with a hopeful spirit, and to 
realize that a true Christian hope is in order to our salva- 


tion. —— |) ieee 


* * * 


SHOWING OUR UNITY 


Occasionally you hear folks say they are not particu- 
larly interested in Church union, because as Christians 
“we are already one in spirit.” The Presbyterian Advance 
pretty thoroughly exploded that myth in this wise: “We 
hear a great deal of talk about unity of the spirit; many 
Christians say, we are already one in spirit: it does not 
matter so much about the outward unity. Now it seems to 
me that there is a mild type of hypocrisy latent in the 
phrase. I have no doubt that the parties Paul rebuked in 
Corinth were united in spirit, but he wanted union in 
organization, union in conduct, union in witness.” 

A few weeks ago we called attention to the eloquent 
plea by Dr. Wm. Chalmers Covert for a real and imme- 
diate union of all Presbyterian and Reformed bodies, and 
expressed some sincere curiosity as to whether anything 
more would be done about it. It is evident that Dr. Cle- 
land B. McAfee, the brilliant and far-seeing Moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, is fully in har- 
mony with Dr. Covert’s viewpoint. His words in this 
connection deserve your attention. Dr. McAfee writes: 
“The one great question which we must face is simply 
this: What measure of isolation must we maintain in order 
to bear our witness clearly and definitely to the truth as it 
is in Christ? In the case of the distinctive Presbyterian 
groups it seems incredible that union with any one of 
them would deaden or dim our witness, and we believe 
that it is equally incredible that anything in ourselves 
would qualify the testimony which any one of these bodies 
would bear. Meanwhile it is indubitable that the world 
around us sees far more clearly the outer divisions among 
us than that sweet inner unity which we so often boast. 
To be ‘one of the spirit’ is, of course, a great blessing, 
but if we really are one in spirit, ought not that unity to 
lead us to a unity which the observing world can see, so 
that the witness of the Church to the one Christ and His 
one salvation can be unhesitating and unqualified?” 

The Moderator’s concluding query is not an easy one 
for opponents of practical Church union to answer. 

* * * 


Cy gt? 


“Tf our denominational journals should suddenly be dis- 
continued, the Society would face a serious crisis. In their 
editorials, notes and general articles these weekly papers 
have been immeasurably helpful to our Society. Some 
way should be discovered to improve their financial condi- 
tion and to add to their promotive efficiency. Whoever 
can devise a plan to accomplish this, and at the same time 
enlarge their circulation, will richly deserve the gratitude 
of the denomination.” ‘ 

This is a quotation of serious import. Those who fail 
to appreciate its significance are not wise. It is not only 
one of those statements which you will agree can be prop- | 
erly labelled, “Jmportont, if True,’ but its significance is 
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greatly enhanced when you consider its source. For this appointed censors. Nothing is easier than to pick flaws in 


tribute to the denominational press comes from the report 
of the Board of Managers of the Home Mission Society 
of the Baptist Church, North, made to the highest body 
of that communion. It will seem like a new day when the 
Boards of all the Churches in their reports to their supreme 
judicatory, make such generous recognition of the debt 
they owe to the Church papers. This Baptist statement 
may well be regarded as worthy of general emulation. We 
would have called it a model statement, had we not been 
reminded of the old story of the woman who said to her 
“worser half”: “John, you are a model husband,” and to 
his dismay, when he looked up the definition of “model” 
in the dictionary, he found this: “A small imitation of the 
real thing.” Well, the words of our Baptist friends quoted 
above are not “a small imitation”; they appear emphatic- 
ally to be “the real thing.” 

* * * 


MAKING CHARGES AGAINST PASTORS 


Do the members of a Church have the right to talk 
among themselves concerning the character and conduct 
of their pastor, if they do so in good faith, and for the 
purpose of promoting the general welfare of the Church? 
‘We had not supposed this right was seriously questioned ; 
at any rate, experience makes it obvious that it is a right 
quite frequently exercised, and few clergymen have sought 
recourse at law, no matter how unjustly they may have 
suffered from adverse criticism or reflections upon their 
life and work. 

Recently, however, a preacher in New Hampshire claimed 
damages for defamatory statements made by a member of 
the Church to other members about the pastor’s honesty 
and his relations with women. He won the suit in the lower 
court, but the Supreme Court of that State has now re- 
versed the decision, and ruled that the defendants were 
immune from liability for the communications made between 
themselves concerning the clergyman. The opinion, writ- 
ten by Justice Branch, is so significant that we give it in 
part in this issue of the MESSENGER (p. 20). It has been 
held by some that charges made against a pastor are 
privileged only when they are made in a regular Church 
meeting. This decision sets aside that claim and rules in 
general that Church members are not guilty of libel, if 
they make charges or insinuations against their pastor, un- 
less it can be proved that their motives will not “bear 
examination.” Just how that can be proved we are not 
told. 

We do not rail against this judicial finding when we say 
that apparently it makes it easier to slander preachers than 
anybody else. Other citizens can stop the mouths of ac- 
cusers who say untrue things about them, which are likely 
to undermine their reputation and destroy their influence 
for good. But ministers are expected to “grin and bear 
it.’ The decision here referred to may be good law. But 
whatever the legal situation, there is a moral obligation of 
even higher validity—the obligation to exercise Christian 
charity, to practise brotherhood, to remember always our 
own great need of mercy and forgiveness before we pass 
harsh judgments upon others. There may be times when 
it is a palpable duty to speak to others about what we believe 
to be the grave derelictions of our spiritual leaders. At 
such times it must be done, however unpleasant. 

As the followers of the persecuted Christ, Who was so 
grievously maligned and hated, ministers should not expect 
to escape misunderstanding and faultfinding. As imperfect 
men, who often make mistakes of the head and sometimes 
of the heart, they should be grateful for honest friends who 
tell them the truth and seek to aid them by constructive 
criticism. When they are made the victims of unkindness 
and malice, they should pray for grace to bear their cross 
with meekness and without rancor. Men who are unduly 
sensitive are rather out of place in the ministry, nor are 
women who are exceptionally “thin-skinned” likély to be 
very happy as pastors’ wives. Until such time as the 
millennium arrives, moreover, those in positions of social 
prominence will likely continue to bear the brunt of neigh- 
borhood gossip and to suffer from the activities of self- 


folks who are thought of as “common property.” 

But before you exercise your legal right to speak to 
others about your pastor’s shortcomings, don’t forget to 
pray about it and to appreciate the weighty responsibility 
you assume. One is reminded again of George Eliot’s re- 
mark, that scarcely any human activity is so despicable as 
to “tear down the altars of trust.’ To tear down the altars 
of trust in God is, of course, the worst offence; but after 
that, it is surely a matter of no little consequence to destroy 
trust in the ordained servants of God, who minister at His 
altars. Only when we are free from prejudice and passion, 
and delivered from every unholy motive; only when we are 
sincerely convinced that the welfare of the Church requires 
it and that we would be untrue to our Lord if we held our 
peace—only then are we justified in performing this difficult 
and dangerous duty of making charges against the character 
and conduct of our spiritual leaders. 

ee ee, 


A HIDEOUS CARICATURE 


It was wittily said of two New York newspapers of 

former days: “The Sun makes vice attractive every morn- 
ing, and the Post makes virtue unattractive every evening.” 
There have, alas, been occasions when the New York World 
of our own day appears to have achieved the unenviable 
distinction of combining these attributes in itself. One of 
its major derelictions is its unfair attitude toward Prohibi- 
tion. The talent of its able cartoonist, Rollin Kirby, has 
been prostituted, for example, in the systematic effort to 
make Prohibition loathesome in the eyes of the people. The 
figure which multitudes of newspaper readers recognize as 
representing Prohibition is in itself an inflammatory jibe, 
which has been vividly described in these terms : 
_ “From the gaunt stovepipe hat to the stealthy gum shoes 
it is a masterpiece of suggestive caricature. The cunning, 
shifty eyes and eager, frosty nose ; the lean and shaven jowl; 
the scrawny neck and sanctimonious cravat; the chapped 
wrists and bony, prehensile fingers ; the lugubrious umbrella 
and dismal coat—how vivid and merciless the lampoon! 
Intolerance, illiberalism, mean-spirited instincts of spying 
and snooping; craft, stupidity, cruelty, hypocrisy—all are 
there in searing clarity of line.” 

It is interesting to note that the Philadelphia Record, it- 
self a potent enemy of Prohibition, has now come to recog- 
nize that this caricature is not only false in its inferences, 
but also tactfully unsound, because it ignores essential facts 
and underestimates the formidable groups which any move- 
ment for modification of our present law must overcome. 
The Record thinks the World’s abominable cartoon does 
adequately picture some Prohibitionists, but it is honest 
enough to call a halt in these words: 

“The weakness of the figure is that it is too gross a 
caricature; that is unjustly brands ALL drys as fanatical 
and insincere ; that to this extent it is untrue and hence more 
myjurious to the cause it seeks to aid than to the one, it 
attacks. Its inflammatory jibe is that Prohibition is wholly 
the product of ignorance and selfishness, and that no de- 
fender of it can be other than a bigot and a sneak. No gen- 
eralization could be more palpably false. 

“Though Mr. Kirby has sketched with pitiless fidelity a 
class of zealots and professional busybodies among the drys, 
he has libeled a multitude of convinced and high-minded 
advocates of Prohibition. They include the men and 
women who sincerely believe that the use of stimulants is 
morally wrong; that individual liberties in this matter 
should yield to rules imposed by organized opponents ; that 
Prohibition, even if unenforceable, is preferable to regula- 
tion and temperance; who have no desire to tyrranize over 
their fellow-citizens, but are persuaded that law should regu- 
late personal habits and nullify, for the common good, 
inherent rights. 

“Furthermore, Prohbition is upheld by many persons 
whose inspiration is not moral sentiment but economic con- 
viction—business men, industrialists, statesmen and others 
who see in the system social benefits outweighing its cost. 
Extremism and intolerance burt BOTH SIDES in the 
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Prohibition controvery. Prejudices are exploited above rea- 
son. Epithets are used instead of argument. There is too 
much readiness to cry ‘Hypocrite!’ against an opponent. 
Such tactics react against those who use them. They are 
especially unworthy in advocates of liberalism, and subtly 
damaging to their cause.” 


VOTING ON WAR 


The Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis, voiced 
a pretty general sentiment the other day when he declared: 
“Every sensible person knows that if the people who have 
to go into the battle line and do the actual fighting were 
allowed a voice, there would never again be armed con- 
flict.” The trouble has been that those who had to suffer 
and die were not given such a voice. Someone else decided 
this momentous question for them. Small wonder that the 
demand for a vote is growing by leaps and bounds among 
the citizens of democratic governments. 
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As we believe in fair play, we are grateful for this 
“gleam of light’ from a wet journal. But how are the wets 
to win this fight if they resort only to facts and honest 
argument? So far they have shown little respect for these; 
their policy has been rather the “counsel of desperation,” 
to muddy the waters and misrepresent the situation. 


* 


The Federal Council of the Churches is really waiting 
for decision by the various communions on this unequivocal 
proposition: “The Church of Jesus Christ as an institution 
stands for the renunciation of war and refuses to be used 
as an instrument or agency in the support of war.” What, 
really, do the pastors and people of our Churches believe 
about this? Are they educated up to this proposition, or 
would they be in favor of weakening it? 


Our friend, Rev. E. Bruce Jacobs, pastor of the Wilson 
Ave. Church, Columbus, O., recently sent the following 
earnest plea: 


“Our proposal now is, that the member- 
ship of our Churches be given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on this ques- 
tion. A referendum could be held in some- 
what the following manner, say on Good- 
will Sunday, or the following Sunday, for 
Goodwill Sunday this year falls on Pente- 
cost (another argument for a fixed date for 
Easter). Each attendant at a Church ser- 
vice might be given a sheet of paper with 
some such statement as the above declara- 
’ tion mimeographed at the top and plenty 
of space for each person to record their 
reaction on the subject at hand. The 
writer has had favorable experience with 
such a method used in connection with a 
‘World Citizen’s Creed.’ It affords 
pleasing variety for the congregation 


suggested for the Churches. The speaker 
would have to be clear in regard to such 
questions as what this Declaration would 
imply in relation to war in self-defense, 
personal decision in regard to military ser- 
vice, Church co-operation in war-time so- 
cial service and the providing of chap- 
lains for the spiritual need of soldiers. 
“The demand that the Church make clear 
her position on this current question is 
becoming increasingly clear, both from the 
standpoint’of the teachings of Jesus and 
from a world which is sick of war. But 
the basis on which war is renounced must 
be more clearly stated. An editorial in 
the ‘Columbus Dispatch’ indicates how 
the Church is misunderstood in the mat- 
ter, A leader of a peace organization had 


Chureh members would emphatically re- 
fuse to support another war. The editor 
aimed a rebuke at the pacifist for attempt- 
ing to speak for the Church (which was 
what the reporter asked him to do) and 
then stated that he had no doubt that in 
case of a ‘just’ war the Churches would 
for the most part be loyal in their support 
of the government. The Church’s reply 
to such statements must be that, under 
present civilization, there can be no just 
war, and, under certain conditions, the 
best loyalty can be expressed by non-ad- 
herence to wrong policies of governments. 
When the Church renounces war, it will 
not be on account of cowardice on the 
part of her members, but because of a 
conviction that war is a sinful and futile 


which is continually preached to, with no 
opportunity for reaction, favorable or 


otherwise. 
“The sermon at this service should treat 


candidly the implications of the position 


case of another war. 
to the 
oF 
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THE PARABLE OF THE BROKEN DOOR- KNOB 


The Knob of the Front Door was broken, and the 
daughter of Keturah sent for a Lockman that he might 
replace it with a New Knob. And the_man came, and 
spread out his tools on the Front Porch, and set himself 
to work. And the Little Sister of the Daughter of the 
Daughter of Keturah was standing by and watching him. 

And the Lock-man was friendly, and I am sure he liked 
little girls, and he turned. as he wrought, and sternly in- 
qtired of the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daugh- 
ter of Keturah, saying, Why did’st thou break this Knob? 

And the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter 
of Keturah answered him saying, Did they say that the 
Little Girl did it? I have an Older Sister. 

Now this she said not to excuse herself nor yet to ac- 
cuse the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah. But be- 
ing suddenly confronted with so formidable an accusation 
she wanted whatever might be due her by way of Extenu- 
ation and a Division of Responsibility. 

Now the Lock-man smiled and went on with his work, 


been asked by a reporter what he thought 
would be the attitude of the Churches in 
He gave his opinion 
effect that many Churches and 


attempt to settle international disagree- 
ments. Let us have a referendum to de- 
termine whether the rank and file of 
Church members agree with this position.” 


* 


and the Little Girl was very soon at ease with her own 
Conscience in the matter. And the New Door Knob was 
put on and it is there unto this day. For this happened 
only a day or it might be two or three days ago. 

Now I think that I know how the Little Sister of the 
Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah felt about the mat- 


ter. For I have sometimes felt the same. It a5 
not easy for the Individual to discover and assume 
the precise degree of responsibility that is justly 


his for his own share in the wreck and the wrong of so 
complex a state of Society as that in which we find our- 
selves in this blessed puzzling world. We do not know 
whether to say, Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God to take out of this world the soul of the departed, or, 
Forasmuch as the Doctor blundered. And we no longer 
confess with the unction of our fathers that we are the 
chief of sinners; for bad as we are, we are sure that some 
of them were worse. 

And so I look around at the battered Doorknobs and 
other wreckage, and I inquire, O Lord, art thou sure that 
they said that I did it? For I have and have had Older 
Relatives from Adam down, and they had their share in 
the Whoopee that hath damaged the Universe more or 
less. 

But I have some faith that the Door-knob, damaged as 
it is (and partly it may be by my own follies), hath not 
shut me out from the Everlasting Hope; and I shall one 
day open the Door and step inside. 


PIONEERS AND REPORTERS 


‘“Books are, at once, pioneers and re- 
porters. They blaze trails for human 
thought but, also, they reflect it. A few 
missionary-like volumes tell the race what 
it should think and feel and do. The ma- 
jority are designed to supply the mental, 
emotional and spiritual hungers of the 
race. People, many of them, read less for 


fiction. 


man conduct. 


the sake of amusement and more that they 
might understand. They are tired of tinsel 
They want, even in their novels, 
less of the false light of romance and more 
of the warm authentic glow of actual hu- 
Lords and ladies, heroes 
and princesses, swashbucklers and two-gun 
men fade, and in their place emerges the 


common man with his spiritual and physi- 
cal struggles against environment and eir- 
cumstances. It is he whom the average 
reader with his awakened curiosity about 
life, with his impulse to reduce it to its 
simplest, most comprehensive terms, best 
understands.’’—Frederic F. Van de Water 
in McCall’s. 
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Establishing Modern Peace 


Peace is the greatest contribution which 
can be made to international affairs. The 
wars of centuries have been waged the- 
oretically to secure it; only when it was 
established even for a time, did real 
progress come. 

The twentieth century has given us great 
treasures in science, education, philosophy, 
and art, but none is greater than peace. 

Today the Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called sons 
of God,’’ takes on new significance. The 
makers of war are not the sons of God. 
Those who make war make the terrible 
engine of their own and their country’s 
destruction. We are beginning to lose con- 
fidence in the ability of brute strength and 
military strategy to win our national con- 
tests. No nation for long secures peace 
which simply conquers a foe on a battle- 
field. The strength and spirit of nations 
are often not even indicated there. The 
ideals of many peoples have triumphed, 
even though their armies were consistently 
defeated. The way to solve differences is, 
in the long run, to help a nation, not to 
cripple it. Christianity is challenged as 
never before; what we all can do is to 
apply it to the best of our ability. We can 
never secure safety for our country by bar- 
riers, threats, and the marshalling of pro- 
tective forces. It will come only through 
a careful and considerate working out of 
international plans of value to all nations. 

Prof. Manley O. Hudson describes in the 
‘¢ American Bar Association Journal’’ some 
of the contributions to international peace 
and good will which the League of Na- 
tions has made in its seven years of event- 
ful and significant history. It has set up 
committees of noted jurists to handle dis- 
putes. It has pointed the way to arbitra- 
tion as the normal resort in almost all dis- 
putes. It has solved many dangerous diffi- 
culties. It has helped much to stabilize 
and improve diplomatic procedure and give 
the peoples of the nations confidence in the 
immediate practicability of universal and 
enduring peace. 

A German army officer has described in 
the ‘‘British Weekly’’ civilization’s dan- 
ger from the air, in the event of another 
world war. An air defense for a nation is 
impossible, he holds. Wholesale slaughter 
will be inevitable. Gas masks for whole 
populations would be found to be of little 
avail in the excitement and horror of a 
sudden crisis. Certainly the nations have 
had adequate warning of what another 
war will mean. Civilization must deter- 
mine its own fate. It is sure that civili- 
zation cannot long endure under the domi- 
mation of war policies. No modern civili- 
zation seems great enough to master mod- 
ern war or to be able to handle its terrible 
growth. The remedy is rigid, firm, absolute 
outlawry. Lither civilization will estab- 
lish peace, or war will establish universal 
destruction. Either accept the legal, so- 
cial, moral law of peace, or bow before the 
edict of chaos—that is the alternative. 


Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and research 
professor of government in New York Uni- 
versity, favors the much-discussed and 
criticised plan of refusing to supply the 
sinews of war to a would-be belligerent. 
This would apply to loans, etc., as well as 
to weapons. He mentions several cases 
where an exception should be made, how- 
ever, to this rule. But where the United 
States and the British Empire have, in 
several respects, resources required by all 
other nations to make war, they have a 
special responsibility in the permanent es- 
tablishment of peace. 

Sir Thomas Holland, an authority on 
micropetrology, stated in a recent address 
that the British Empire and the United 
States together produce nine-tenths of the 
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coal, two-thirds of the copper, and ninety- 
eight per cent of the iron ore used in the 
world. It is, of course, hazardous even to 
estimate the amount or value of natural 
resources, but it is very probable that 
scientific estimates today are accurate 
enough to give much weight to these facts. 
If war comes, these two great common- 
wealths must supply the means to wage it. 
If destruction comes, their resources will 
cause it. If war comes, they must will to 
have it. 


OUT OF TUNE 


I sauntered ’bout a town one night, 
A storm came from the west, 

I shelter sought in a hostelry 

Where one could hear and rest. 


I chatted some with those who stood, 
Then found I there a chair 

That gave me a lot of comfort, 

As I sat and listened.there. 


Every one was radiant, 
Appointments all were grand, 
Radio was playing strong 
Sweet music from a band. 


The music was enticing, 
And art was everywhere, 
It was indeed a happy time 
I spent while resting there. 


My ears tuned in with voices 

High pitched, with slang shot 
through, 

I watched those care-free women 

To see what each would do. 


The hostess passed the cigarettes 
On a little silver tray, 

Different lengths lie scattered ’bout, 
The feminine style today. 


I wonder how those mothers then, 
For some, I’m sure, there were, 
Could raise their darling children 
And teach them not to err. 


Perhaps I am old-fashioned, 

With the specs I wear today, 

And cannot see the sunshine 
Through the slang and smoky way. 


We thank God for those mothers, 
And other women, too, 

Whose hearts are tuned to conscience 
And whose lives are ballast true. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Peace will be best established by the 
rapid multiplication of associations sug- 
gesting and working for it. We need a 
spirit that wills it, organizations to pro- 
mote it, and social affairs to establish it as 
normal and make it known to all. 


Science is a great aid to peace. Almost 
all the speakers at the Institute of Politics, 
not long ago, made a special point of 
urging peace and pointing out ways in 
which their particular fields of labor and 
learning could help. In natural resources, 
commercial facilities, and in the holding of 
debts over many nations the United States 
has unique methods for exerting pressure 
for peace. 

The director of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Edward R. Weidlein, 
recently declared: ‘‘The great force of sci- 
entists seeking new or improved manufac- 
turing processes and products as well as 
better means of communication and trans- 


portation, has affected the foreign and com- 
mercial relations of every important coun- 
try. The most striking value of science is 
that it knows no boundaries. It is con- 
stantly bringing the world closer together 
and standardizing customs. Cultivating the 
consumer and appreciating his importance 
will ever have more to do with our inter- 
national relationships than all the political 
devices we can establish. International 
trade and commerce, facilitated by sci- 
ence, make a union of interests and c¢o- 
operation essential, the evidence of which 
is to be found in the development of 
finance corporations between European 
countries and the United States and the 
formation of international cartels abroad.’’ 


Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, professor of 
comparative religion, University of Chi- 
cago, finds the Western world endangered 
by a progressive secularization of all as- 
pects of its life. The molding of civiliza- 
tion seems to be going forward without 
taking into primary consideration religious 
factors. It is possible for us to be dis- 
cussing religion more and building better 
Churches and running religious affairs bet- 
ter, without making spiritual realities pri- 
mary and vital to the common people. So- 
cial and religious sciences have shifted 
interest away from theological disputation. 
‘‘Truly religious men and women,’’ says 
Dr. Haydon, ‘‘are no longer interested in 
the theoretical differences of theology; they 
seek to make all knowledge and power 
serve in the building of a social order in- 
cluding all races, nations, and religions, 
and offering justice and opportunity to 
every human being. The first task is the 
abolishment of war.’? 

It is idle to suppose that all nations and 
peoples are already dwelling in sweetness 
and light, and that peace has an untrou- 
bled future. We need to temper our en- 
thusiasms with reasonable caution. 


An editorial in the Chieago ‘‘News’? 
calls attention to some very important 
considerations: ‘‘Back-fires against war 
should be supplemented by hard thinking 
concerning the requisite instruments of 
peace. There will be wars so long as ac- 
ceptable methods of maintaining peace in 
times of intense public excitement and an- 
ger are lacking. Friction and misunder- 
standing between nations must be averted 
by fair and rational means. The Kellogg 
pact has its practical implications, and 
statesmen and intellectual leaders of 
nations should give careful thought to 
them. Reduction of armaments by agree- 
ment, for example, is eminently desirable. 
And need of a world court worthy of the 
confidence and support of all civilized peo- 
ples is clearly manifest. 


‘“«There are, as the world knows by long 
and bitter experience, evils worse than 
war. When such evils arise, if they are 
not dealt with effectively by peaceful 
means, they will evoke war inevitably.’’ 

The Kellogg pact aids in the establish- 
ment of peace, in my opinion, not only 
because it is a carefully thought out first 
bold step, but it handles different possible 
contingencies skilfully. It is significant 
in what it does not say and in what it does 
not mention. It is not held up as a sure 
guaranty of peace; it is not rigid and per- 
emptory. It faces facts and possibilities. 


An editorial in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript’? 
emphasizes this element of strength in the 
pact: ‘Of course, no one contends that the 
Kellogg pact alone can avert all wars, 
major conflicts included. No one doubts 
the necessity for every other available 
means of maintaining international peace, 
whether in the shape of international 
agreements or in the growth of juristic 
agencies competent to define what did or 
did not constitute aggression in certain 
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cases, and thus affording some precedent 
for the future, and rendering it less and 
less ‘easy for the unscrupulous to mold 
events’ aforehand, But as things are, the 
Kellogg pact frankly and sensibly leaves 
national responsibility where it finds it, 
not because its framers weakly wished to 
‘pass the buck’ of responsibility, but be- 
cause in the very nature of things there 
was nothing else to do. The penalty for 
any nation not watching its steps and going 
so far as, in the opinion of the other sig- 
natories, to violate the treaty consists sim- 
ply in the release of the latter from all 
obligations under the treaty to the of- 
fender: they may not take positive action 
against the offending power, but they are 
at liberty to proceed just as they would 
have done before the treaty, so far as that 
nation is concerned. 


‘‘In short, this treaty, like all past 
treaties, is made ‘out of court,’ and under 
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present conditions of world politics, must 
it not be enforced out of court? Its neces- 
sary limitations may point to new and spe- 
cial needs and remedies, but it is not its 
limitations but its inherent power — the 
power of what approximately amounts to 
world opinion—that gives to it, and will 
continue to give to it, its influence and 
nascent prestige.’’ 

Admiral Hussey points out, too, that se- 
curity, or the feeling of security and pros- 
perity and national progress, can be lost 
in peace as well as in war. The suspension 
of war activities must find us ready to fill 
peace with all that makes nations secure 
and peoples happy and prosperous. Definite 
and adequate means must be provided, in 
place of war, to satisfy national griev- 
ances, ambitions, and justified protests. 

Admiral Hussey feels that there has al- 
Ways been security through dominance— 
if it is tolerant, broad, and benevolent. But 
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the dominant nations have rarely been tol- 
erant, broad, and forebearing. What is 
there to guarantee continued benevolence 
on the part of the powerfully dominant? 
Admiral Hussey’s contention, I believe, is 
not justified by the facts. Nations will 
never be equal in a military, social, politi- 
cal, or economic sense, but the society of 
nations needs laws and traditions which 
will securely prevent the execution of the 
will of the dominant, through war or other 
means, to the dangerous disadvantage of 
others. 


We are establishing peace in the fabric 
and tradition of the nations. Long it has 
been cherished as an ideal by many peo- 
ples. It has been a long struggle, and as 
yet the task is incomplete. But we have 
established in our international law and 
diplomacy a procedure which, if continued, 
will in the future go far to solving the 
problems of all nations and all peoples. 


Education For A New World 


By J. W. Crastree, Secretary, National Education Association 


Education for a New World brings one 
face to face with the place of education in 
civilization itself. There is need for a 
new definition of civilization. In the minds 
of too many thinkers it is static and ma- 
terial. They are inclined to measure it in 
terms of parthenons, coliseums, cathedrals, 
or great factories. Other students of civ- 
ilization think of it in terms of govern- 
ments or empires and consider that age 
greatest when empires have been vast and 
dominating. Yet others think of civiliza- 
tion in terms of great literature, inspir- 
ing art, or noble music. “ 

But deeper than these things lies the 
force that makes them possible and that 
force is in the skill, the health, the intel- 
ligence, and the purpose of the masses of 
the people. These factors are more abid- 
ing than government. They accumulate 
bit by bit through the long sweep of time. 
Throughout the centuries, whatever may 
have happened to the material things or 
to the governments of the world, the hu- 
man race has steadily pushed forward and 


upward. The real makers of history are 
the teachers. The real values are the hu- 
man values. The eternal resources are 


right ideals. 

Leaders like Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard have a significance far beyond the 
recognition that has been given them, Their 
quickening influence is imperishable. Who 
can measure the value to America and to 
the world of Horce Mann’s abiding and 
eloquent faith in the improvability of the 
race? Who can estimate the fruits of that 
faith as it has reached out in the growth 
of a public school system with free oppor- 
tunity from the elementary school to the 
college—with a mighy army of four mil- 
lion fine young people in the high schools 
alone? 

No one who understands the force of 
education need be pessimistic about the 
days ahead. The rapid changes now tak- 
ing place in education and industry have 
created a situation like that which faced 
the pioneers who conquered the wilderness, 
As we move with the current ourselves we 
cannot realize the speed of important lines 
of progress. Neither can we realize the 
challenge this progress brings to the new 
race of young people that is coming on. 
If the pressure of early-day needs and op- 
portunities developed the initiative and 
vision which gave us the first leaders who 
outlined broad policies on which to build 
our system of education for democracy, are 
we not justified in forecasting that pres- 
ent opportunities are developing an even 
larger number of educational thinkers and 
doers? 

Everywhere among us leadership of the 
first quality is rising to meet the challenge 
for pioneer work. All about us we have 
men and women with the ideals of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard —with vision, 


HORACE MANN was the first 
American statesman to see clearly 
and to interpret to the people in a 
large way the importance of educa- 
tion in the formation of individual 
and national character. As secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education from 1837 to 1848 he 
dedicated his life to the interpreta- 
tion of education as the primary 
need of a democratic country. He 
laid the foundation for the devotion 
of our people to the free public 
school, America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to civilization. Why not, as a 
fitting celebration of a century of 
educational achievements, let the 
centennial of his coming to the sec- 
retaryship of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education be ob- 
served as a national event in the 
year 1937? 


earnest purpose, and effective habits of 
work. These leaders will fill our reservoir 
of human wealth. This human wealth with 
its skill, its intelligence, its health, its 
purpose, is the field of education. What 
may education not accomplish during the 
century that les ahead? 


Looking back to the year 1829 we find 
the United States a small nation with a 
population of less than 12,000,000—an in- 
fayt in the family of nations, an agricul- 
tural people living in isolated communi- 
ties, Boston and Albany not yet connected 
by railroads, most of our labor saving de- 
vices still in the future. Today air travel 
is further developed than the railroads 
were in 1829 and radio progress is greater 
than the distribution of books and news- 


KNOWING OUR SAVIOUR 


It is commonly assumed, I think, that to 
know Christ intimately is a difficult and 
(for all but a rare minority) an impossible 
thing; that only men with inspired vision 
can know the character of Christ so as to 
make Him a vivid personality; and so we 
study His teachings and not His character. 
But I challenge that assumption. . . . I 
say that we can know Christ better than 
we can know any living man. For living 
men, as I have said, are growing, changing 
men, about whom nothing absolute and 
final can be known; while it is one of the 
most miraculous things which Christ did— 
I think His greatest miracle—that He has 
left with us in this world a personality 
finished and perfect which, if we choose, 
we can know.—Philip Cabot: Except Ye 
Be Born Again. 


papers in 1829. There looms on the horizon 
the dawn of a new day which will see 
such a widening of outlook and opportu- 
nity for the average man and woman as 
lies beyond our utmost dreams! 


Humanity faces its battles against ignor- 
ance, poverty, prejudice, and vice with a 
powerful accumulation of forces. It is the 
task of education to lay hold of these 
forces and to use them in the betterment 
of human life. A century ago men thought 
of education as a means of preserving the 
past; now they think of it as a means 
of improving the future. Our schools 
arouse among an increasing number of 
people the desire for excellence and hap- 
piness. In proportion as we multiply the 
number of people who desire excellence 
and happiness to the point where they are 
willing to sacrifice and to work and think 
and plan for these ends, we are truly a 
civilized people. 


The rapid changes civilization now faces 
constitute a challenge to education. The 
very existence of a family, or a commu- 
nity, or a nation, or a race depends on the 
soundness of its educational ideas. America 
needs as it faces the new world a philoso- 
phy of education. It needs understanding 
of the values of human life. It needs 
dedication of the higher values. It needs 
determination to build its life around these 
higher values. It needs to emphasize the 
constructive phase of life rather than the 
pathological phase. The fundamental val- 
ues are not new. They are old as the race 
itself. Whatever form our governments 
may take, whatever form the material as- 
pects of our civilization may assume, the 
underlying challenge of civilization is for 
conquest of self, for beauty, for power, 
for freedom from the things that keep man 
ne EE excellence and happiness of 
life. 


Perhaps during the century ahead we 
may see the resources that have hitherto 
been squandered in countless wars turned 
into constructive channels. Perhaps we 
shall come to realize that it pays in the 
end to spend money, huge sums of money, 
in the education of nations to work to- 
gether before the disaster of war comes. 
Perhaps we shall be able to encourage 
travel among teachers, to develop appre- 
ciation of the gifts of the various races, 
to create commissions to study the major 
problems of the race which know no na- 
tional boundaries and which will be with 
us until they are solved in the spirit of 
sympathetic co-operation. 


If education is to serve the new world, 
if the schools and the school people are to 
rise to the challenge to take their place 
as the makers of history, the profession 
itself must build upon the foundations that 


have been laid. 
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“The Authority of the Bible” 


This is a masterly book written in a 
clear and simple style. Notwithstanding 
the abstractness of much of the subject 
matter of which it treats, there is scarcely 
a foggy line in its more than 300 pages. 
It is remarkable also for its breadth of 
scholarship and the peculiar luminosity 
which radiates from the human touch that 
is always in evidence. Mr. Dodd is never 
doctrinaire in his approach and possesses 
the rare gift of illustrating recondite argu- 
ments and problems by reference to every- 
day experience. Nor is this book to be 
catalogued with the numerous treatises 
that have been appearing in recent years, 
the purpose of which is to trace the rise 
and growth of the Bible. The title is a 
correct description of its theme which the 
author has handled skilfully and with fer- 
tility of suggestion. True, it is dangerous 
for a reviewer to speak in terms that may 
seem to the judicious to border upon ex- 
travagance lest he lay himself open to the 
charge that he is mistaking his own sub- 
jective impressions for objective and self- 
evident truths. Yet I am glad to take this 
risk and to trust for vindication to the 
franchise of every reader whose back- 
ground justifies him in offering an opinion. 

The author is the professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis at Mans- 
field College, Oxford. His title is a mod- 
est Master of Arts but it is safe to say 
that such a scholar in this land of less 
exacting standards and more generous ap- 
preciations would be a doctor of philosophy 
with possibly a doctorate in law thrown 
in for good measure. He is, moreover, 
more than a philologist and grammarian. 
What has enabled him to fulfill his self- 
appointed task with comprehension, origi- 
nality and insight, is the fact that he is 
furthermore a theologian as we should nat- 
urally expect, but he is also a philosopher, 
sociologist and psychologist. Of course, I 
do not mean that he fulfills these roles 
technically, but that he is familiar with 
the methods and conclusions in their re- 
spective fields and uses them to his great 
advantage when the occasion calls for such 
support. 

There is no more urgent problem for the 
Chureh of today than a new appraisal of 
the place and value of the Bible in mod- 
ern life. Startling though such a declara- 
tion may be to those who belong to the 
generation that is passing from the stage, 
it is true, as any one knows who has tried 
to keep abreast of the new knowledge 
that is being thrust upon us every year. 
Science in general and Biblical criticism 
in particular have rendered inadequate an 
old conception of the Bible as a code of 
rules or an arsenal of proof-texts from 
which the polemic debater could secure the 
munitions to rout his theological enemies, 
As a multitude of books to which refer- 
ence has already been made have shown, 
the Bible had its rise in its various parts 
in definite situations in response to the 
needs of the time. The historical scholar 
has gone back as far as possible and has 
reconstructed these situations. He has dis- 
covered the conditions under which Amos 
delivered his message to the northern king- 
dom and the first Isaiah to the southern. 
He has found out the motives which 
prompted Paul to write his various letters 
and the conditions which he was trying to 
meet. The net result of these labors is a 
new attitude toward the Bible. It is a 
much more human book than it seemed to 
our fathers, but it is also much more real 
and in accord with our experience. The all 
important question is, however, whether it 
can still be accepted as an infallible rule 
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By C. H. Dopp, M. A. 
(Harper Brothers, New York. Price, $3) 


Reviewed by J. A. MacCaLtum 


of faith, and coercive in conduct, as our 
fathers believed it to be before the physical 
sciences and psychology forced so many 
readjustments upon us, 

Mr. Dodd’s book is an answer to this 
question and so far as I know, there is no 
other answer within the compass of a 


SOUND DOCTRINE 


By the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


If you wish my personal judgment 
as to the sort of program that the 
Christian Church as a whole will 
stand behind in dealing with this 
Prohibition question, I can put it in 
a few sentences. First: We will fight 
to the last ditch any step that looks 
like going back to the saloon. We 
know well that we have an unsatis- 
factory situation on our hands. We 
are not for a moment content with 
it, but we know it is better than the 
thing we got rid of. 

Second: So long as the present 
laws are on the books, we will stand 
for their observance and enforce- 
ment. We will no more supinely 
surrender to the lawlessness of boot- 
legging than we supinely surrendered 
to the even more extensive and fi- 
nancially powerful lawlessness of the 
old saloon regime. 

Third: There are some types of 
solution to which we never will con- 
sent, and one is putting the govern- 
ment, state or national, into the 
liquor business. We have refused 
so far to entrust the ownership and 
management of railroads to the gov- 
ernment, although theoretical argu- 
ments make government ownership 
and management of railroads alto- 
gether reasonable. We have seen 
clearly that the government is not 
yet fit to handle that immense ac- 
cession of economic power. Far less 
safe is it make our national and State 
capitals the headquarters of the most 
corrupting business this country has 
ever seen. 

Fourth: As to any alterations in 
the law, we will trust them to those 
whom we know to be friendly to the 
law’s major intent. There may well 
come a time when the law should be 
changed. No law is infallible. But 
whoever proposes to construct and 
carry through such alterations would 
better first of all persuade the peo- 
ple of the Church that he is sympa- 
thetic with the major aim for which 
the law originally was framed. 

At the heart of the Christian con- 
science of this country there is a 
conviction—make up your mind to it 
—that the liquor traffic and the 
Christian Gospel stand for two di- 
verse and contradictory conceptions 
of personal and social life. 

(From a sermon preached in Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City.) 


single volume which compares with it. His 
knowledge of the Scripture is compre- 
hensive, his spiritual insight is keen, and 
his philosophical and psychological equip- 
ment save him from doing any violence to 
men of modern education on the one side 


and, on the other, enable him to treat out- 
moded ideas with sympathy and under- 
standing. 


The book is divided into four parts and 
these into fourteen chapters. After an 
introductory chapter upon ‘‘ Literature and 
Authority,’’ the author takes up success- 
ively in each of these parts, the author- 
ity of individual inspiration, of corporate 
experience, of the incarnation and of his- 
tory. His raw material is found almost 
exclusively from the Bible though he has 
an open eye for truth from any and every 
source. The result of this method is an 
argument which is cumulative in effect as 
it gains weight from the increment of the 
discoveries of each succeeding age. The 
inspiration of the prophets, the content of 
their message, their personal religion, the 
religion of the common people in the Bible 
and the immaturity of the Old Testament 
religion are blended in an organic back- 
ground for the presentation of the Author- 
ity which is Christ. Incidentally this 
method results in a goodly number of 
pithy comments upon various scriptural 
passages which make the book rich in ser- 
monic value. He would be a dull and un- 
creative preacher who could read it with- 
out much homiletic stimulus. 


From what I have said in its praise I 
should not wish any reader to conclude 
that Mr. Dodd has presented a final solu- 
tion of the vexing problem with which he 
deals. Doubtless the skeptic will still re- 
main unconvinced after he has weighed 
its arguments. There are certain as- 
sumptions with which the religious 
writer must start and there are always 
those who will question or deny these 
assumptions. But this book will throw 
much light upon the way of the Christian 
who is conquered by the mass of modern 
knowledge but is convinced in his heart 
that there is a God and that he has re- 
vealed himself in Christ who is ‘‘the way, 
the truth and the life.’? In the continu- 
ity of religious outlook which it sets forth 
so convincingly, and in the climax that it 
reaches in ‘‘the central Figure of the New 
Testament, in Whom the whole history 
finds its climax and its interpretation’’ 
it shows that underneath the welter of 
change in which we live, there are 
‘¢things which cannot be shaken.’ 


There can be, of course, no promise of 
a static formality in religion because reli- 
gion is life and life is always in process 
of change. But after all finality is another 
name for death. The polar star itself 
moves but that does not affect the sailor 
who is steering his ship by its position be- 
cause the movement of the solar system is 
related to it. The authority of Christ is 
not of such a nature that the devout Chris- 
tian is commanded by an external voice 
to do this or that in any circumstance. 
Self-determination is essential to morality. 
As Mr. Dodd says: ‘‘ We cannot find even 
in Christ an authority so external to our- 
selves as to absolve us from the inexorable 
responsibility for our own beliefs.’’ Even 
the Roman Catholic who accepts the auth- 
ority of the Pope must be held responsible 
for his own decision. -The authority of 
Christ is in the words of the late Father 
Tyrell, who was excommunicated by Rome, 
‘‘the authority that truth exercises over 
the mind, and goodness over the conscei- 
ence, and love over the heart and affec- 
tions; the authority that true Manhood 
exercises over man, true Personality over 
persons.’’ These words are quoted with 
approval by Mr. Dodd and represent the 
essence of his own thought, 
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A Letter From London 


By ALBert DAwson 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


A League of Friendship 

Canon T. Guy Rogers, rector of Birming- 
ham, urges that if reunion is to become a 
practical issue, a democratic movement 
throughout all the Churches is needed. He 
writes in the ‘‘British Weekly’’: ‘‘A 
League of Friendship hight be started in 
each locality which would bring together 
Chureh officers and congregations for dis- 
cussion of principles and the shaping of 
practical policy.’’ Mr. Rogers says there 
are many in the Anglican Church who 
would welcome a League of Friendship 
which would seek to break down the mid- 
dle wall of partition between the denomi- 
nations. He considers that the real crux 
of the present situation is that there is as 
yet no passion for reunion amongst ordi- 
nary Church members, no such ‘‘concern,’? 
for it was found amongst the South Indian 
Christians who started the Reunion Move- 
ment at Tranquebar in May, 1919. He re- 
calls how that great apostle of reunion, 
the late Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, used to say 
that it would never be brought about by 
scholars and thinkers: ‘‘ Reunion must be- 
come the concern of the common people if 
it is to acquire the driving power which 
will enable it to reach constructive achieve- 
ment.’’ Discussing the principles and 
risks of reunion, the Bishop of Liverpool 
emphasizes that the Anglican is not the 
only Church called upon to face risks and 
even perils in this adventure: ‘‘Free 
Churehmen have their own anxieties and 
we must not be blind to them. But I 
think it is fair to say that our risks are 
the most perilous; and there is no doubt 
that our attitude will prove more widely 
decisive than that of any other Christian 
body. At Lausanne it was almost univers- 
ally recognized that the future of Reunion 
depends upon the will of the Anglican 
Church to prepare the way of the Spirit.’’ 


Wesleyans and Women’s Ministry 


British Wesleyans are shy of according 
women full ministerial status, as most of 
the other Free Churches have done. A 
report was presented to the recent con- 
ference containing conditions on which 
women should be appointed. The principal 
condition stated that, ‘‘as by marriage a 
woman accepted another vocation involv- 
ing responsibilities which would interfere 
with the fulfillment of the duties of a 
woman minister, her marriage shall be re- 
garded as equivalent to resignation, unless 
on special application the conference shall 
otherwise determine.’’ An amendment was 
moved declaring that, while accepting the 
principle of women in the ministry, in view 
of the peculiar difficulties of the itinerant 
system and the lack of demand from the 
Churches for women ministers, further 
steps in that direction should be suspended 
until the Reunited Church was constituted. 


It was finally decided to invite the other 
Methodist conferences to join with the 
Wesleyan Conference next year in ap- 
pointing a combined committee to consider 
the question of women in the ministry. 


Wesleyans and South India 


Discussion at the recent conference 
showed that British Wesleyan Methodists 
have not made up their minds about the 
proposals for union in the South Indian 
mission field. Supporters of the Missionary 
Society are taking a sympathetic but cau- 
tious view with respect to the whole mat- 
ter, but certain prominent Wesleyans, in- 
cluding Sir Robert Perks, look with dis- 
favor upon certain aspects of the pro- 
posals, such for instance as the Episcopal 
form of government, and a considerable 
amount of explanation will be needed be- 
fore Wesleyans are likely to accept the 
scheme in its present form. No decision 
was taken at the conference; the whole 
matter will be submitted to the judgment 
of the Wesleyan Church at a later period, 
and the discussion will be resumed at next 
year’s conference. 


Revival of Belief in Hell 


Surprise has been caused by the action 
of a great London newspaper (‘‘The Daily 
Telegraph’’) in devoting considerable 
space to a series of articles dealing with 
the question of hell. To this series men 
and women of eminence in the world of 
science, thought and literature have con- 
tributed. The general consensus of view 
is presented by the Rev. F. C. Spurr in a 
sermon reviewing the discussion. He says: 

‘‘Tt is remarkable that after a decade 
or two of easy-going thinking and living, 
the idea of hell is returning in a new and 
truer form; in such a form that men who 
are accustomed to the ‘‘reign of law’’ 
now perceive that hell is no imposition of 
theology, but a necessity of moral progress. 
We say with justice that the old presenta- 
tion of hell has wholly lost weight with 
the present generation. It can never re- 
turn. But the truth which it held, disen- 
tangled from its objectionable and false 
forms, is emerging with the sanction of 
law, and pressing upon us with a new 
urgency.’’ 

Prof. James Moffat writes: 

‘‘Belief in hell is an element of any 
religion which is morally healthy. Like 
all such vital elements it is capable of 
abuse, but without it the dominant forces 
of Christianity cannot be exerted; when 
it is eliminated, Christianity becomes 
merely a form of humanitarianism, of re- 
ligious syncretism; that is to say, untrue 
to its real self.’’ 

Dr. F. W. Norwood, of the City Temple, 
claims that the revolt against this old 


doctrine has something nobler in its heart 
than a yearning for softness: : 

‘It perceives that the character of God 
cannot be saved if such ideas persist. Its 
ideas of the Divine Sovereignty have been 
elevated through sorrow. Along with in- 
creasing humanenness in the realms of hu- 
man and animal life, it has been con- 
strained to exalt its moral sense to the 
very throne of God.’ 


A Pioneer of Reunion 

Sir Henry S. Lunn, M.A., M.D., was en- 
tertained on his 70th birthday by the 
editor of ‘‘The Church Times’? (Mr. Sid- 
ney Dark), and the editor of ‘‘The Metho- 
dist Times’? (Dr. Benjamin Gregory), and 
representatives of various denominations 
and parties were present. Sir Henry has 
rendered magnificent services of various 
kinds to all the Churche and has been a 
generous helper of many causes and indi- 
viduals. By the publication at great cost 
to himself of the quarterly ‘‘Review of 
the Churches’’ he has put all denomina- 
tions under an obligation to him. In the 
course of a fine tribute Mr. Dark said: 

‘‘He is a man acute in understanding, 
eclectic in sympathy, tireless in energy, 
boundless in kindliness; a man who not 
only makes the best of both worlds, but 
somehow contrives to get the best out of 
all the worlds that there are. It is, per- 
haps, Henry Lunn’s finest characteristic 
that he always understands. His greatest 
ambition is to play the peace-maker. He 
is eager to help towards a better under- 
standing between Christians of various 
allegiances. He is equally eager to en- 
courage the growth of better relations be- 
tween the nations, and particularly be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
Most pacifists are pugnacious, but Henry 
Lunn never denounces the critics of his 
idealistic dreams. He is more concerned 
to discover what inspires the criticisms, 
and to determine for himself how far or 
how little they are justified. Henry Lunn 
is surely the youngest man of 70 who has 
ever lived! Wherever he goes he is ac- 
companied by at least two secretaries and 
half a dozen dictaphones. Railway travel 
is his hobby. He loves trains. He hardly 
ever eats or drinks or sleeps. And his in- 
dustry is positively terrifying. He has 
humor, caution, courage, a devotion to 
high ideals which has never failed him, 
and a superb power of attracting friend- 
ship. This attraction is the result of the 
friendship that he gives. Not only is it 
better to give than to receive, but no man 
ever receives who does not give, and 
Henry Lunn gives you both hands. His 
generosity, indeed, is so complete that he 
often gives himself away. All nice men 
do, and it is the habit of the saint.’’ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, at 
Lancaster, Pa., will begin its 105th year 
on Thursday, Sept. 12, 1929, at 3 P. M. 
Registration of students will take place 
immediately after the opening services. 


—Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rey. Thomas W. Rhoads from Woodrow 
avenue, Sinking Spring, to 140 Chestnut 
street, Shillington, Pa. 
Rev. Jacob B. Landis from Fleetwood, 
Pa,, to 17 N. Third ave., West Reading, Pa. 


The third annual Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools were held in the Sinking Spring- 
Shillington Charge, Rev. T. W. Rhoads, 


pastor. The enrollment in Sinking Spring 
was 225, with a faculty of 15. The enroll- 


ment in Shillington was 255, with a faculty 


of 17. Rev. Mr. Rhoads was the director 
of both schools. The new parsonage built 
by Immanuel congregation, Shillington, 


Pa., was dedicated Aug. 11. Harvest home _ 
service will be held in Immanuel Church ~ 


Sept 8 and in St. John’s, Sinking Spring, 
Sept. 15. . 
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THE REV. J. THOMAS FOX 


The Rev. John Thomas Fox, for 
28 years pastor of the New Bloom- 
field Charge in Perry County, Pa., 
passed away Aug. 23 at his home, 
aged 59 years. The funeral was 
held Aug. 25 in New Bloomfield, and 
Aug. 26 in St. Thomas’ Church, 


Bernville, Pa., with interment in the 
adjoining cemetery. An account of 
the life and labors of this good 
brother will be given later. 


EASTERN SYNOD’S ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AT CAMP MENSCH MILL 


The Committee on Christian Education 
will hold an important conference on the 
work entrusted to their care on Tuesday, 
Sept. 17, at the new camp site of the 
Eastern Synod. A morning session will 
be held from 10 A. M. to 12 noon and an 
afternoon session from 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time.) 

The program of the conference will be 
of the nature of the one held last year at 
Reading. There will be reports of progress 
in special enterprises carried on during 
the past year and plans looking toward the 
future. Ample opportunity will be given 
for discussion in special groups to be pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Owing to the importance this work is 
assuming in the Synod, it is hoped pastors, 
superintendents and other specially inter- 
ested persons will set aside this day for 
attendance and participation in the con- 
ference. Full directions as to how to reach 
the camp will follow in next week’s issue. 


—C. D. Spotts, Secretary. 


Rey. D. K. Laudenslager, of Schwenks- 
ville, Pa., has been elected pastor at 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

Dr. Harry M. J. Klein, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, will preach in the Middle 
Collegiate Church, New York City, on 
Sept. 8. : 

Rev. Chas. D. Rockel, of Christ Church, 
Altoona, Pa., was privileged to spend six 
weeks this summer at Columbia University, 
New York. 

In First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, D.D., pastor, Sept. 8 has been 
designated as Home Coming Day. Rally 
Day will be observed Sept. 22, and Promo- 
tion Day on Sept. 29. Rally Day is to be 
Gift Day for the Building Fund. 

Since our last week’s report the ‘‘Mes- 
senger’’ has been delighted to receive 
checks totaling $25 for Bowling Green 
Academy, Kentucky, to pay the salary of 
Miss Wolfe. A detailed account will be 
given soon, and your share in this splendid 
enterprise will be much appreciated. 

First Church, Royersford, Pa., Rev. Al- 
bert O. Bartholomew, pastor, will be dedi- 
cated Sept. 8-15. Special services will be 
held on Sunday, Sept. 8, at 10.45 A. M. 
and 7.30 P. M. (D. 8S. T.), and each evening 
of next week except Saturday. A recital 
on the new organ will be given Thursday, 
Sept. 12. 

While in Los Angeles, Rev. Dr. J. H. 
String, of Zelienople, Pa., called on Rev. 
John A. Leusinger and found that his re- 
- covery was such that he is now able to 
attend the services of the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church, where he is one of the 
assistant pastors. He will not be able to 
take up his usual work for some time yet. 

Sept. 8 will be a red letter day in the 
history of Jordan Church, near Allentown, 
Pa., Rev. John L. Guth, pastor, when the 
historic edifice will be rededicated. The 
preacher morning and evening will be the 
editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’ and at the 
afternoon meeting the Secretary of War, 
Hon. James W. Good, will deliver the 
address. , 
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St. John’s Church, Shamokin, Pa., Dr. 
Chas. B. Schneder, pastor, was represented 
by 7 girls at the Cedar Crest School of 
Religious Education, During the summer 
7 new members were received by the con- 
gregation, The pastor baptized 11 children 
in July. The full schedule of services is 
resumed Sept. 8. 

At Pleasant Unity, Pa., Dr. Wilmer Mar- 
tin Fisher, of Greensburg, and Miss Ivy 
Caroline Cease, of Pleasant Unity, were 
united in marriage at the home of the 
bride. Rev. Dr. A. E. Truxal, uncle of 
the bride, and Rev. W. S. Fisher, uncle 
of the groom, officiated. Dr. and Mrs. 
Fisher will make their home in Greensburg, 
where Dr. Fisher is a practicing dentist. 

Rev. H. L. V. Shinn and his family, of 
Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
turned home after their vacation on Aug. 
29. During his absence the attendance 
was splendid and the pulpit was supplied 
with speakers of ability. The Church bul- 
letin for July 12 won first prize, $5 in cash, 
in a national contest conducted by the 
Duplex Envelope Company. This is the 
second time the bulletin has won a prize in 
a national contest. 


Revs. Howard E. Sheely, J. W. Memin- 
ger, D.D., M. R. Anderson and Harry §8. 
Kehm were guest preachers during August 
in Zion Church, York, Pa., Dr. J. Kern 
McKee, pastor. So far in 1929 the §. §. 
attendance has averaged 458. Harvest 
Home will be celebrated Sept. 8. Rally 
Day Sept. 29. Elder and Mrs. J. L. Gerber 
have returned from a most enjoyable trip 
to the coast. They also paid brief visits 
to Canada and Mexico. 

A eard from President Geo. W. Richards, 
written from the Cathedral de St. Pierre, 
Geneva, Switzerland, tells of gathering 
inspiration for future homiletical triumphs 
by basking in the shadow of the pulpit 
from which John Calvin preached, and bids 
the ‘‘Messenger’’ to ‘‘keep the home fires 
burning.’’ We shall endeavor to do as we 
are told, but there’s no use denying that 
editors are occasionally envious of theo- 
logians with long vacations. 


On Thursday, Sept. 19, the Philadelphia 
School for Christian Workers of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches will be 
opened for its 23rd year of service. The 
new curriculum of Christian Education will 
go into effect. All regular courses are open 
to non-boarding students. The tuition is 
small. Special evening classes are provided 
for your Church School officers and teach- 
ers. Write for catalogue or any particu- 
lars to the new president, Dr. Clinton H. 
Gillingham. 


Salem, Doylestown, Pa., the Rev. Chas. 
F. Freeman, pastor, reports the best D. V. 
B. 8. they ever had, July 8-26, with 111 
children enrolled, of whom 35 were present 
every day. Mrs. Freeman was superin- 
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Any individual or congregation desiring 
copies of the old edition of the REFORMED 
CHURCH HYMNAL, Nos. 152-157-127, can se- 
cure the same from 

J. W. FISCHER & COMPANY 
18 Carlisle Street 
Hanover, Penna. 
i 

Any library or individual desiring to secure 
a set of the Mercersburg Review, bound in 
half leather or “Famous Women of the Ke- 
formed Church” by Dr. James I, Good, half 
leather binding, should communicate with 

MR. H. E. KILMER 
440 Highland Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


tendent of this successful school and the 
teachers include the pastor, Beatrice Cor- 
nell, Elizabeth Carr, Ureilla Carver and 
Beatrice Kriebel. Lucetta Garver had 
charge of the hand work, and Virginia 
Billmyers and Elizabeth Anders the music, 
The helpers were Alverta Carver, Pauline 
Dietrich and Harriet Stover. 

Rev. Ward Hartman closed his pastorate 
in First Church, Hamilton, O., on Aug. 25. 
At that service a beautiful pulpit lamp was 
dedicated, given by the Ladies’ Aid Social 
Circle in memory of Miss Florence Zilliox, 
who had been president of their society for 
many years and a devoted worker in the 
Church all her life. Rev. Mr. Hartman 
is returning to Yungsui, Hunan, China, 
sailing from San Francisco on the Presi- 
dent Harrison on Sept. 20. Mrs. Hart- 
man and the children will reside at 1411 
Epworth avenue, Dayton, O. 


In an able and thoughtful sermon 
preached in Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., 
Dr. John L. Barnhart, pastor, the son of 
the pastor, Prof. Wm. Rupp Barnhart, of 
Pacific University, Oregon, declared that 
the most dangerous heresy of our time is 
“*disbelef that Christian principles will 
work in this day and generation.’’ He 
laid the blame for contemporary 
squarely on the shoulders of adults, 
not of youth. It is the adults, he said, 
who are responsible for present-day stand- 
ards. The sermon was extensively quoted 
in the ‘‘Baltimore Sun.’’ 
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Recognition services were held Sept. 1 
in St. Paul’s Church, Quarryville, Pa., Rev. 
Addison H. Groff, pastor, in honor of those 
who are entering higher institutions of 
learning this fall. 

Mr. Earl Faust, son of Elder and Mrs. 
John Z, Faust, preached in Trinity Church, 
Mercersburg, Pa., on Sept. 1. Mr. Faust is 
a graduate of Mercersburg Academy, 
Franklin and Marshall College, and Yale 
Divinity School. Recently he completed 
his studies for the degree of Ph.D. at Yale 
University, working in Semitics. He has 
been elected to the faculty of Catawba 
College as Professor of Bible and will be- 
gin his work at the opening of the college 
term. 

Zion’s Church, Baltimore, Rev. Alfred 
Grether, pastor, will be vacant after Sept. 
8. Any interested in this vacancy please 
communicate with the Classical Supply 
Committee: Rey. Roland L. Rupp, chair- 
man; Dr. H. C. Schlueter and Elder W. H. 
Super. This congregation reports a mem- 
bership of 237. It has a splendid new 
Church building and an admirable location 
for a community program in a thriving 
residential section of the city. This is a 
challenging opportunity for a wide-awake 
minister. 


The Layman Company is now putting out 
its tithing pamphlets in four-page bulletin 
form, printed on two inside pages only, 
other two pages blank, for local material. 
The cost will give a saving of at least $5 
per week to any pastor who uses four- 
page bulletins in his Sunday services. A 
good opportunity for 5 or 10 weeks of tithe 
education without expense of special dis- 
tribution; 20 subjects to choose from; send 
for free samples and price list. Please 
give your denomination, also mention the 
“«Messenger.’’?’ The Layman Company, 730 
Rush street, Chicago. 

The 5th anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. C. M. Mitzell was observed in the 4 
Churches of the Shrewsbury Charge on 
Aug. 18 and 25. Large audiences were 
present in all 4 Churches. Bethlehem Union 
S. S., Stiltz, held its annual picnic on 
Aug. 15. St. Paul’s 8. S., Shrewsbury, 
held its annual pienic on Aug. 31. Union 
services were held in the park at Shrews- 
bury every Sunday evening during Aug. 
The sermon Aug. 25 was delivered by the 
Reformed minister. On Sunday evening, 
Aug. 18, Miss Violet Mitzell, soprano, as- 
sisted by her parents, Rev. and Mrs. C. M. 
Mitzell, and her sisters, the Misses Kathryn 
and Iris, gave a recital in the Maytown 
Reformed Church, Rev. J. B. Musser, pas- 
tor, before an overflowing audience. 


On Friday evening, Aug. 9, the annual 
joint meeting of the W. M. 8S. and the 
G. M. C., of Grace (Alsace) Church, Read- 
ing, Pa., Rev. J. M. Mengel, pastor, was 
held in the S. S. room of the Church. This 
annual affair is always attended by a large 
group of women. A dinner was served at 
small tables which were decorated with 
flowers and candelabrums. Mrs. J. A. 
Rousch was the guest speaker and two 
local members, Miss Grace Heist and Ethel 
Yeager, representatives at the Collegeville 
Missionary Conference gave their reports. 
The Rey. Martin Schweitzer, a visitor, ad- 
dressed the group. He said in part that 
if a local group of women can add such 
fervor to the life of a Church he is deter- 
mined to organize missionary guilds and 
missionary societies in his congregations. 


At a recent service in St. John’s Church, 
Reading, a very interesting letter was read, 
which had been sent to Elder Clay by the 
pastor, Dr. Thomas H. Leinbach, who has 
been touring. Europe. His travels were 
evidently full of thrills, an airplane trip 
from Amsterdam to Berlin at 100 miles an 
hour being one of the outstanding events. 
Dr. Leinbach gave in his letter a fine de- 
scription of Munich, the great art center 
of Germany. At Berlin he had the pleas- 
ure of meeting that indefatigable traveler, 
Dr. Geo. W. Richards, of our Seminary at 


Lancaster, and he adds: ‘‘We were con- 
stantly together during our stay in the 
third largest city of the world; one day we 
attended lectures in the University of Ber- 
lin.’? Dr. Leinbach is expected back in 
his pulpit Sept. 8. 


Rev. G. R. Poetter, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Pa., will return to his pulpit on 
Sept. 8 after vacation. At night there will 
be Echoes of the Kansas City Interna- 
tional C. E. Convention. On Sept. 18 the 
festival of Harvest Home will be cele- 
brated. On Oct. 6 at 10 A. M. the S. S. 
Rally will be held and E. W. McSparran, 
of Calvary Church, will deliver the ad- 
dress; Supt. Charles R. Krick will preside. 
At night the Congregational Rally will be 
held and Dr, E. L. Coblentz will be the 
guest preacher. Holy Communion will be 
celebrated on Oct. 13. The 1930 Cate- 
chetical Class will be organized Nov. 6. 
on Nov. 17 the 88th anniversary of the 
organization, and the 25th anniversary of 
the dedication of the Church building will 
be observed. Rev. H. Y. Stoner will be 
the guest of honor, and Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, the builder of the present build- 
ing, will preach two sermons. 


In the Kreutz Creek Charge, York Co., 
Pa., Rev. Walter E. Garrett, pastor, Har- 
vest Home Festivals and Home Coming 
services will be held as follows: in Cana- 
dochly, Sept. 15; Locust Grove, Sept. 15, 
and in Trinity Church, Hellam, Sept. 22. 
Offering for Apportionment, All the choirs 
will render special music. At Canadochly 
the Yorkana Male Chorus will assist; at 
Locust Grove the Landis family will be 
present, and at Trinity the York String 
Ensemble will be present. A farm ad- 
joining the Church property at Canadochly 
was recently purchased for $6,800. Dur- 
ing his vacation Rev. Mr. Garrett preached 
in Mt. Hermon and Olivet Churches, Phila. 
He also visited the MeConnellstown 
Charge, Huntingdon County, which was his 
first charge. About 30 from Canadochly 
Church attended the Hoffman Orphanage 
Reunion on Aug. 29. The last picnic of 
the season was held by the Canadochly 
Orchestra on Aug. 24. 


Emanuel Church, Minersville, Pa., Rev. 
O. R. Frantz, pastor, reports that Mrs. 
Anna Barbara Vonderheiden celebrated 
her 92nd birthday anniversary on Monday, 
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Aug. 26th. Mrs. Geo. Telford, her daugh- 
ter, placed a bouquet of flowers in the 
Church the Sunday previous in honor of 
the event. Mother Vonderheiden attended 
both the morning and evening services. 
She was born in Saxony, Germany, in 1837 
and came to this country when she was 19 
years of age. Two years later she was 
married to Mr. Frederick Vonderheiden. 
The union was blessed with 5 children, 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Vonderheiden were 
among the pioneers and pillars of the Re- 
formed Church of this town. Her husband 
preceded her in death 32 years ago. She 
has always been of a kindly and sympa- 
thetic disposition and has won many 
friends. She was a great lover of flowers 
and freely distributed many from her beau- 
tiful flower garden to cheer the sick and 
sorrowing. The Ladies’ Aid of the Church 
tendered her a birthday reception, pre- 
sented her with a huge basket of flowers, 
sang some of her favorite hymns, and the 
pastor offered prayer. She is not only the 
oldest member of the Reformed Church, 
but also the oldest resident of Minersville, 
and many of our Reformed ministers in this 
section, in Reading and many other places 
are intimately acquainted with her. She 
is remarkably well preserved for her age. 


Instead of the usual summer slump in 
attendance, Trinity Church School, Canton, 
O., Rev. Henry Nevin Kerst, D.D., pastor, 
had this year a ‘‘Summer HUMP.’’ Late 
in June it was announced that the leaders 
should like to see a ‘‘Summer Hump’? and 
that each class should make a special effort 
to maintain a high percentage of attend- 
ance during the summer. The result was 
that the average attendance for August 
this year was 100 more than it was a year 
ago. For the first time in any year the 
July average attendance was over 700. 
Records show that this year’s averages for 
July and August are better than they ever 
were, as far as the records go. It can well 
be said that the ‘‘Summer Hump’’ was a 
success with the best records in the history 
of the school for these 2 months. Weekly 
averages were compiled and announced in 
a general assembly. This aroused much 
enthusiasm. The adults were over-shadowed 
in their attendance by their sons and 
daughters. The class with the best percent- 
age of attendance was a class of 7th grade 
girls with 65 per cent. A class of high 
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CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison says: 


This is a powerful book. It comes at 
the dawn of a new era for civilization and 
will do much to usher the new erain.. . 
As I lay down the book I am amazed at 
the wide sweep which this thought has 
taken in so brief a space. He seems to 
begin at the beginning of our whole prob- 
lem, and he ends with Christ. In between, 
if there is anything that concerns us which 
he has not touched, I cannot think of it. 


Raymonp B. Fospick* says: 


I have read with great interest Dr. 
Ellwood’s new book, “Man’s Social Des- 
tiny.” It is by all odds the most impor- 
tant and most significant book that he 
has written. It is a scholarly, thought- 
provoking survey of human trends; a clear 
look ahead along the road over which man- 


kind is moving. 


* Raymond B. Fosdick is a noted lawyer 
and trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
General Educational Board. 
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school junior boys had 55 per cent for the 
two months. Mr. Earl W. Seibert, the 
director of Religious Education, writes: 
‘‘We were interested in this ourselves and 
thought the other Reformed Churches 
might like to hear about it. We believe 
it to be a manifestation of a new interest 
in our work here in Trinity.’’ 


Rev. J. K. K. Stadelmann, pastor for 
9% years at St. Paul’s Church, West Hazle- 
ton, Pa., on Tuesday evening, Aug. 27, was 
given a fitting farewell party before leav- 
ing for his new field of endeavor at the 
Third German Presbyterian Church, of 
Newark, N. J. He assumed his new duties 
on Sept. 1. The affair was conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Frauen Verein 
Society, and many tokens of appreciation 
were presented to the pastor and his fam- 
ily. <A farewell party was also tendered 
him by the Sunday School and the Con- 
sistory. The pastor on Aug. 25 presented 
the congregation with a piano in memory 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. K. K. Stadelmann 
and family, and Mr. and Mrs. H. Ahrens. 
During the successful years of his pastor- 
ate, the membership increased from 190 
to 361. The following statistics were pre- 
pared: baptisms, 163; confirmations, 114; 
marriages, 58; funerals, 83; calls, 6,378; 
sermons, 1,235; midweek talks, 360; lessons 
taught, 450; net financial incomes: congre- 
gational purposes, $72,460.47; benevolent 
purposes, $4,986.28. Improvements: 1920, 
manse was purchased; 1921, enlarged heat- 
ing plant and erected garage; 1926, pur- 
chased property to the value of $34,000. 
Increase in salaries, $1,540. Rev. Mr. Stadel- 
mann preached his farewell sermon to the 
congregation in the evening, Aug. 25. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. C. Mei- 
krantz, and the following participated: 
Miss Catherine Meikrantz, Miss Ella Lei- 
ber, Prof. Wolfe, Mrs. Meikrantz, George 
Miller, Mrs. Mary Buecker, the pastor, and 
Mrs. Stadelmann. 

In Third Church, Youngstown, O., Rev. 
N. B. Mathes, D.D., pastor, since the be- 
ginning of this pastorate, May 1, the time 
has been spent in becoming acquainted 
with the members in their homes and tak- 
ing care of much detail parish work, chief 
of which was making plans for a new par- 
sonage now being erected. It should be 
ready for use early in October. Naturally 
the pastor and family appreciate this ac- 
tion of the congregation, although it means 
additional sacrifice on their part, but from 
the beginning these people have not been 
afraid to plan and build in faith. Mother’s 
and Children’s Day were observed, large 
audiences being present on both occasions. 
Two children were baptized. The Sunday 
School pienic was held June 26 in Mill- 
ereek Park, bringing together a happy 
group of parents and children, The Lord’s 
Supper was observed July 14 and was at- 
tended by one of the largest audiences of 
the present pastorate. The pastor’s fam- 
ily was welcomed into the membership of 
the congregation, having been dismissed 
from the First Church, Miamisburg. The 
outlook is encouraging for growth along 
all lines. Plans are being made for a full 
program during the fall and winter sea- 
son. The pastor and family spent their 
vacation in an auto trip through 
Canada and New York State, visiting 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, the Adirondacks, 
Lake George and Watkins Glen. Dr, Wet- 
tach, pastor emeritus, and daughter Mabel, 
enjoyed a 3 weeks auto trip through the 
east, visiting friends along the route. He 
enjoys good health and a well-earned rest 
after a faithful and sacrificing ministry 
of more than 20 years in this city, having 


organized Third Church 13 years ago; puilt . ¥ 


the present beautiful Church edifice and 
gathered together a membership of over 
300. .We wish for him many years of 
health and happiness. 

Exercises held on Friday evening, Aug. 2, 
marked the close of the 7th term of the 
Vacation Church School conducted by St. 


a 
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Thomas’ Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Lee 
M. Erdman, D.D., pastor. The school, 
which was in session for 4 weeks, was 
directed by William L. Fink, head of 
the Department of English of the 
Reading High School, assisted by 
Charles R. Zweizig, a recent graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College. The school, 
this year, was the largest ever held at St. 
Thomas’, 3864 pupils were enrolled; the 
average daily attendance was 239, and 95 
pupils received certificates for perfect at- 
tendance. 35 volunteer instructors assisted 
in the daily work of the school. At each 
session, all of the pupils, except the mem- 
bers of the kindergarten, gathered in gen- 
eral assembly for the devotional program 
which lasted for an hour. During this 
time, the children were instructed in mem- 
ory work contained in an especially pre- 
pared manual, sang hymns, and listened to 
a Bible story and a lesson story. The 
general theme of these narratives was 
“‘The Home.’? The second hour of each 
session was devoted to craft work. The 
boys did wood work and clay modeling, 
while the girls were instructed in sewing. 
Especially noteworthy is the fact that the 
primary girls embroidered two quilts for 
Bethany Orphans’ Home. For the daily 
closing devotions, the entire school, includ- 
ing the kindergarten, was assembled in the 
junior room. The public program presented 
on Aug. 2 was typical of every session of 
the school. There were hymns, socialized 
memory drills, and Bible and lesson stories. 
Dr. Erdman, the Rey. L. H. Bair, of 
Greensburg, and Supt. E. F. Hendricks, of 
St. Thomas’ Sunday School, brought greet- 
ings to the Vacation Church School. Much 
of the success of the enterprise was due to 
the untiring efforts of the following staff 
of instructors: Dr. L. M. Erdman, Mrs. L. 
M. Erdman, Mrs. Edith Merkel, Mrs. J. 
Harold Levan, Mrs. Charles Kreisher, Miss 
Mildred Posey, Mrs. Albert Schartel, Mrs. 
William Bosold, Miss Mary Ream, Mrs. 
Earl Rothenberger, Mrs. Arthur Jones, 
Miss Florence Moser, Miss Kathryn Al- 
bright, Miss Ruth Barthold, Mrs. Charles 
Frederick, Mrs. William Jennings, Miss 
Ruth Kitzmiller, Miss La Rue Posey, Mrs. 
Snyder, Mrs. Richard Borkert, Miss De- 
borah Bucks, Miss Sara Matz, Miss Mar- 
guerite Merkel, Mrs. Samuel Longenecker, 
Miss Ruth Blatt, Charles R. Zweizig, 
Franklin Moyer, Luther Schaeffer, George 
Beitzel, Bruce Hartman, Raymond Hoyer, 
Miss Margaret Sherman, Miss Miriam 
Posey and William L. Fink. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 
(Continued from page 10) 


Dr. Horton’s Retirement 


After a very remarkable ministry of 
over 50 years at Hampstead, London, Dr. 
R. F. Horton, the British Congregation- 
alist, is retiring and will become pastor 
emeritus. A presentation fund of £5,000 
is being raised. 


The Archbishops’ Message 


The archbishops of Canterbury and York 
have issued a joint pastoral whose appli- 
cability is by no means confined to the 
Church of England. Conscious of two 
great dangers of our time—thought with- 
out religion, and religion without thought 
—they are anxious for a renewal of the 
life and power of the Church, and suggest 
ways of bringing it about. To those, espe- 
cially the young, who fear that the new 
knowledge is shaking the foundations of 
the Christian faith, must be given more 
ch is of learning what that faith really 
s. They must be shown that through the 
new light thrown upon the Bible and new 
discoveries of science we are reaching a 
new knowledge of God and of His ways 
of revealing Himself. The archbishops 
urge clergy and laity alike to make a 
continuous study of the whole gospel of 
Christ. The laity should set the clergy 
free for more undistracted devotion to the 
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ministry of word and of prayer. In every 
parish there should be groups of men and 
women, old and young, steadily studying 
and prayerfully thinking out the meaning 
of the Christian faith. Commenting on 
the archbishops’ message, the ‘‘Times’’ 
says there is abundant interest in religion; 
even the renewed controversies of the past 
few weeks have shown how general it is. 
But they have shown also how far readier 
people are to argue than to think, to 
wrangle over ecclesiastical details than to 
acquaint themselves with the primary 
truths of religion. The result is a false 
sense of proportion and an atmosphere 
which stultifies the first law of Christian- 
ity. The Bishop of London believes that 
the inauguration of the two new arch- 
bishops will bring a new spirit into the 
Church of England. Already their pastoral 
message has had a pronounced effect upon 
Anglican clergy throughout Britain. 


TEN EDITORS TESTIFY 


Ten editors of as many Church papers 
of various denominations last June said 
the same significant and almost shameful 
thing. They were dining together during 
an intermission in the annual meeting of 
the Religious Press, in Washington, D. Q. 
The Council embraces all of the Protestant 
editors in the country, nearly 300, of whom 
about 50 were present. What each man 
said was this: That his paper was a one- 
man paper. In not a single case was there 
more than a part-time assistant for the 
editor, and the editor did everything, from 
making and directing the policy to invit- 
ing the article to preparing the copy to 
writing the editorials to reading proof. 

That is the gravest reproach against the 
stupidity of Protestantism in America that 
an intelligent mind can conceive. We who 
write this are more favored than these 
men, though not as highly as the work de- 
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Now we wonder 
how the Church press stands up as well as 


serves, by any means. 


it does. One man, 32 pages a week! No 
more shall we say a word against the state 
of religious journalism; and may the Lord 
have merey upon us for the criticism we 
have uttered and even more deeply felt 
at the products of this niggardliness of the 
denominations. 

The stories to which we gave ear—and 
they were unaffected recitals of the edi- 
tors’ everyday routine—were not intended 
for printing. These men are upstanding 
leaders of their communions. Nobody ex- 
cels them in influence and power in the 
propagation of their several sectarian doc- 
trines and the one spiritual faith. Scholar- 
ship and Churchmanship of the best are 
in these editors. And here they are, 
doomed to prophesy, and to inspire all 
their ministers and lay leaders, by their 
single-handed labor, which encompasses 
the whole religious world. It is their duty 
to know, if not everything, everybody who 
knows anything, and the full meaning of 
all of it must be interpreted in the spirit 
and wisdom of Christianity. 

Every word the 10 men reported, the 290 
men not present would confirm. What 
will an editor of a daily paper, with its 
division of labor into many departments, 
and its principal writers having ample time 
for inducing quiet and perspective, think 
of this strange and effectual contempt for 
journalism in holy places? He will think 
it is just another example of the ‘‘slow, 
dying rate’’ that organized religion has 
always displayed in going about its sacred 
business. 

Why are the good so unwise? To take 
a journal away from its denomination 
would be exactly like taking all the 
Churches out of a local community. To 
half-starve a Church paper means precisely 
for its communion what a broken-down 
ministry means for a town or a city. 

Where, we rise to inquire, did they ever 
get that word ‘‘organ,’’? anyhow, to dig- 
nify a Church journal? Organ? It is not, 
the editors themselves would say first, be- 
cause they know the technical standards 
that they are unable to practice—it is not 
any such thing. It is hardly more than 
the withering vestigial appendix of the 
body ecclesiastical as compared with what 
it might be and ought to be. 

One marvels through his indignation, as 
he surveys the output of the Church press 
week by week, that words somehow hang 
together in columns, and intelligence glim- 
mers through here and there, and good 
souls keep on paying for the thing, and 
some even read it. Will the time come 
when each-denomination will match its in- 
vestment in missions and missionaries, 
schools and colleges, by the support of its 
press, which, when it functions truly, is 
the summation of the life and work and 
power of the Church? We shall have no 
peace till there is such a sign in the sky. 

—The Christian Register. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMANDMENTS 


Life today is being organized in more 
intricate and complicated ways. The old 
individual morality is not enough. Re- 
ligion must adventure forth into the social 
order. The minister of tomorrow must add 
to the ten commandments of personal 
righteousness ten more of social justice. 
Perhaps they will be something like this: 


i 
I am the Lord thy God, but thou shalt 
remember that I am also the God of all 
the earth. I have no favorite children. 
The Negro and the Hindu, the Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and Mexican are all My 
beloved children, 
II 
Thou shalt not measure a city’s greatness 
by its population or its bank clearings 
alone, but also by its low infant mortality, 
its homes, playgrounds, libraries, schools 
and hospitals and its low record for boot- 
legging, prostitution, robbery and murder. 
III 
Thou shalt remember that no civilzation 
can rise above the level of its respect for 
and ideals of womanhood. 
Ve 
Thou shalt remember thine own sins and 
build no prisons for revenge and punish- 
ment, but make thy courts clinics for the 
soul and thy jails hospitals for moral dis- 
eases. 
F Vv 
Thou shalt remember that the end-pro- 
duct of industry is not goods or dividends, 
but the kind of men and women. whose 
lives are molded by that industry. 
VI 
Thou shalt press on from political de- 
mocracy toward industrial democracy, re- 
membering that no man is good enough or 
wise enough to govern another man with- 
out his consent, and that, in addition to 
a living wage, every man craves a reason- 
able share in determining the conditions 
under which he labors. 
Vil 


Thou shalt outlaw war and make no 
threatening gestures either with great 
navies or vast military preparations 
against thy neighbor. 


VIII 


Thou shalt honor men for character and 
service alone, and dishonor none because 
of race, color or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. 

Ix 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor by malicious propaganda or 
colored news or by calling him eontemptu- 
ous names such as Dago, Chink, Jap, Wop, 
Nigger or Sheeney. 


x 

Thou shalt remember that when thine 
own ancestors were savages and barbari- 
ans other men brought to them the saving 
and eivilizing Christian Gospel. Now that 
thou art rich and prosperous, beware lest 
thou export to Asia and Africa only thy 
science and efficiency, thy warships, goods 
and moving-picture films and forget to ex- 
port the Christian message and the Christ- 
like spirit also.—Ross) W. Sanderson, in 
‘“«The Churchman.’’ 


THE CALL OF HUMANITY 


It is not in the shady lane or in a place 
where the murmuring water sings its mes- 
sage, that the foundations which build up 
character, are laid; but it is in the dusty 
arena of life where are made men of char- 
acter and nobility. 

It is this mingling with people who live 
in our large cities — getting acquainted 
with the man next door and the man across 
the street—which enlarges life; for is it 
not in this way that the call of our brother 
becomes to the one who hears it a personal 
summons to duty? 
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Repression is one of the saddest things 
in life. As the lonely brother across the 
way knows and understands, a human 
touch will bring a tear or a laugh. 


Ah! the dusty street in midsummer, 
where flowers are unknown, and where the 
sun is hottest! Hear the silent moan— 
like that of the ocean. But do the com- 
fort-loving people, who walk side by side 
with the man who suffers, understand? It 
is such a privilege to understand, for an 
understanding heart yearns to help his 
brother and does help, both by example 
and service. Our Saviour set the example 
He walked the city streets, He was weary 
too—still He walked and labored—the call 
of humanity urged Him on. It is this urge 
that makes ‘‘going on’? easy. When one 
feels he is following, if only afar off, the 
oft-time weary footsteps of Him, Who was 
the greatest of all humanitarians, he is 
fulfilling his destiny. Such a man is like 
a big shady tree on the dusty Highway 
of Life. 


—Hlizabeth W. Fry. 


A Letter To The Editor 


OUR MEMBERS IN CALIFORNIA 
By J. H. String, D.D. 


It is very gratifying to find our Re- 
formed Church in what is fast becoming 
one of the largest cities in the world and 
already the largest west of Chicago. While 
it is true that our Los Angeles Church is 
not to be described in terms of the lofty 
mountains about it nor the mighty can- 
yons on the way there; yet, one of the 
members of one of the largest and finest 
Churches of that city admired ours not for 
its size, but as stately and dignified in 
architecture, Churchly and inspiring in 
furnishing and complete in equipment. To 
one who for several days was ‘‘motored’’ 
all over the city and the group of splendid 
large cities adjoining and tributary to it, 
our Church seems to be in a strategic loca- 
tion. Few Churches there are where all 
of their people are; they seek a place most 
accessible to their people and to the many 
strangers as well, whom all Churches, more 
perhaps than in any other place, seek to 
attract to their services. Our First Re- 
formed Church is just off of one of the 
most prominent boulevards and a few min- 
utes walk from one of the leading car 
lines. Many of the Churches are not 
Churches of the congregations worshiping 
in them; rather they are the contribution 
of that denomination to the Christian 
forces of that city that are there to give 
that great city and section a set for God 
and righteousness. Hence, the group of 
people worshiping there in our Los An- 


geles Church represent not only themselves, © 


they are the representatives of the entire 
Reformed Church. The one who preaches 
there, as it was my privilege by the invita- 
tion of Superintendent of Missions Rey. 
Edward F. Evemeyer, to do, preaches to a 
gathering of people from Reformed 
Churches in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and other States and Synods and 
Classes. The close of every service is like 
a reunion, happily each one telling of their 
Church and pastor in the east, the present 
members welcoming newcomers to Cali- 
fornia and gladly greeting those on a 
brief visit. It would seem to me that our 
denomination, along with others, have a 
Church there that means much to the heart, 
Superintendent Evemeyer conducted the 
service. An able organist and surpliced 
choir did much to promote an impressive 
devotion. Rev. F. ©. Seitz, D.D., of 
Greensburg, Pa., was the guest preacher 
the previous Sunday. Many of our mem- 


bers and ministers visit this ‘‘City of — 


Angels.’? Make sure to attend our Chureh. 
On Saturday, call over the phone to your 
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friends and relatives to meet you there at 
the service. I called ten and eight came 
and were glad they did. A cause may be 
financed with funds, but folks give the 
very heartening that makes such a cause 
a power. 

When I called, Superintendent Evemeyer 
was in conference with our Hungarian 
missionary. Later he arranged for me to 
attend our Japanese mission. When I got 
there these little Japanese children, some 
alone and some escorted by parents and 
many others gathered from far and near 
in a motor bus were coming. The early 
ones were happy on the playground of the 
kindergarten. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Nam- 
ekura, and the Japanese young man who 
is superintendent of the Sunday School, 
were busy, for it is a school graded ac- 
cording to the best standards and has 
separate services in each department, be- 
ginners, primary, juniors, intermediates, 
young people and adults. One could wish 
all of these teeming Japanese were dressed 
in the raiment they wear in the Sunrise 
Kingdom, but they were arrayed in all the 
gay and customary garments of any usual 
American group, and they wore them well, 
even if their brown complexion, like that 
of some of the Chinese, Mexican and Indi- 
ans in the neighborhood, does not go very 
well with all of the delicate tints. We 
found these Japanese children like our own, 
teasing, playful and loving. Like ours 
they loved the song and the story period. 
The young people had a particular zeal for 
education. The pastor is proud that one 
of their number will teach in Japan, an- 
other will enter Central Seminary in Day- 
ton, and another is an honor student in one 
of the universities on the Pacific. 


It was on a weekday when I saw the 
Japanese Church and institution in San 
Francisco. It is a stately property on a 
boulevard and near prominent business 
streets where the signs on stores are Japa- 
nese and the streets full of little Japanese 
children playing. Inquiry disclosed that 
not only with a daily kindergarten but also 
with many social and educational activi- 
ties the Church is supplementing its spir- 
itual ministrations. 


I am not aware that we have an Amer- 
ican congregation of the Reformed Church 
in San Francisco; many denominations do 
not have any, and it is common talk that 
all Churches have a very hard task there. 
Some characterize the city as ‘‘Pagan.’’ 
Perhaps the greater emphasis on Churches 
and religion in Los Angeles is to guard 
against what has happened to San Fran- 
cisco, that fine city of the Golden Gate, 
and the many beautiful cities tributary to 
it, as Oakland, Palo Alto, Berkeley and 
others. 


= ee 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE GREAT TEACHER 


Text: John 3:2, ‘‘We know that Thou 
art a teacher come from God.’’ 


Millions of boys and girls and young 
people throughout our country have be- 
gun their march to the temple of knowl- 
edge as represented by the schools, acad- 
emies, colleges, seminaries and universi- 
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Wouldn’t it be fine if our staggering 
Church problems could become the objects 
of wonder, such as the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties of railroading have come 
to be. Southern Pacifie was only a rail- 
road symbol to me until I came to ride 
along orchards of ripening fruit and vine- 
yards of luscious grapes, ranches of cat- 
tle, herds of sheep, flower crowded yards 
and cottages, big cities and ambitious 
towns, forests of oil derricks and refin- 
eries, national parks with trees that were 
old before the Day of Pentecost, El Capi- 
tan already shadowing peace in Yosemite 
when the Christ was born in Bethlehem. 
But to help pathfinders and pioneers build 
these Pacific possibilities, railroad trains 
had to be lifted over mountain ranges of 
10,000 feet altitude and mighty chasms 
along terrific canyons had to be crossed. 
Water had to be found in desert places 
and the great waters of the bay had to be 
ferried to give access and an overflow to 
San Francisco, boats ‘had to be built that 
would take not only the passengers but 
also the big engine and the long train over 
the bay. The railroads have made a ro- 
mance of man’s mastery over physical 
barriers and awed us all by the wonders 
of God that otherwise would have been 
inaccessible to the multitude, taking us by 
train where we would have had to wait for 
an aeroplane to take us, as over the high 
Rockies or Sierras. So in the, at times, 
baffling spiritual problems of the rapid 
expansion on the Pacific coast, the mas- 
tery of them may match the mastery of 
man by the ‘‘wonders of God’s grace.’’ 


Lack of time, great distances and the 
enticements of sightseeing kept me from 
any more than an outside view of our 
fine Church in lovely West Hollywood and 
from seeing our Churches and missions in 
other parts of California. 


“THE BEST HELP FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE PUBLISHED BY ANY 
DENOMINATION’’ 


Youth leaders of many denominations 
have made the statement about ‘‘Youth’s 
Guide Book,’’ which begins its third vol- 
ume with the September issue. There will 
be a bright new cover to hold the 12 
monthly issues and to make, at the end 
of the year, a complete little library of 
helpful materials for young people’s work 
—diseussion topics, service projects, recre- 
ation plans, worship services, up-to-the- 
minute news of what youth are accom- 
plishing. 

The writers for the new season have been 
carefully chosen. The September topics 
discussion material has been written by 
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The 


The 1930 International 
Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons Discussed by 
America’s Religious 
Leaders 


1930 


Round table discussions of the Sunday 
Schoo] lessons by Joseph Fort Newton, 
Peter Ainslie, Francis J. McConnell, 
Joseph A. Vance, C. Walter Fiske, 
Frederick Lynch, Wm. H. Leach, 
Burris Jenkins and other outstanding 
‘ministers, educators and Christian 
workers the world over. A unique 
feature is the use of Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation of the Bible for finer shades 
of lesson interpretations. Price, $1.25 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Your Bookseller Will Take Your Advance Order 


Margaret Landis, a brilliant young student 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
Winnipesaukee camper. Here is a young 
person who knows what youth likes and 
what it needs. October discussion mate- 
rials are the work of Helen E. Swisher, a 
popular teacher at Camp Harmony and 
now head of the Department of Religious 
Education of Athens College. In Novem- 
ber, Mrs. F. I. Sheeder, who is a teacher at 
Ursinus College, has made a splendid con- 
tribution. Girls’ Guild Notes will be given 
each month by Miss Ruth Meinmiller, field 
secretary of Girls’ Missionary Guilds and 
Mission Bands. Each month the issue is 
edited, and quite largely written by Cath- 
erine Miller Balm, director of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. The Guide Book is almost as 
good as a director of young people’s work 
for your local Church, 


And it costs only $1 a year! 
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ties which are scattered over the land. 
This great parade seems to have but one 
end and goal—to acquire knowledge and 
wisdom and to prepare for life’s varied 
duties. 

Three factors are necessary for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, namely: the pupil, 
the teacher, and the lesson. It is not nec- 
essary to debate which of these is most 
important, because they are all important 
and necessary to an education. You, as a 
pupil or student, must see to it that you 
do your part, that you show proper respect 
and obedience to your teachers, and that 
you apply yourself faithfully to the sub- 
jects you are studying. 

Two words are generally used in connec- 


tion with teaching and studying—instruc- 
tion and education. To discuss these thor- 
oughly would require more time and space 
than we could give them now. Instruction 
comes from Latin words which mean ‘‘to 
build in.’? This means the impartation 
of facts and principles from the teacher 
and the text-book to the mind of the pupil. 
Education comes from Latin words which 
mean ‘‘to lead out.’’ This means the de- 
velopment of the mind so that it can ex- 
press what it knows and tell it in its own 
way. 

Both of these methods are necessary in 
teaching and learning. Some teachers seem 
to think that knowledge is a substance 
which the teacher can pour into the mind 
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of the pupil as through a funnel. But the 
true teacher is a child-leader, in the sense 
of the good old word pedagougue, leading 
the child to the fountain of knowledge and 
guiding it in the choice of what is useful 
and the rejection of what is useless and 
trashy, and training it make this knowl- 
edge its own so as to be able to express it, 
to use it, and to translate it into life and 
character. 

A lecturer at a teachers’ institute re- 
cently said to a large group of teachers: 
‘«Let the children do most of the talking.’’ 
Some teachers talk too much and do not 
give their pupils a chance to express them- 
selves. 

Life is a school from the cradle to the 
grave. <A child has many teachers from 
infancy to manhood and womanhood, not 
only those who teach it in school but all 
with whom it comes into contact in life. 

Usually the mother is the child’s first 
and often its best teacher. It learns a 
great many things before the public school 
age is reached, and forms some good and 
bad habits which cling to it for a long 
time and perhaps for life. 
number of books is being written to help 
parents in the training of their children 
in the important years of infancy and early 
childhood. 

Other members of the family, beside the 
mother, consciously or unconsciously help 
to educate the child. It is a blessing for 
a child to have brothers and sisters so as 
to learn the proper attitude toward others 
as early as possible. ‘‘Spoiled’’ children 
are not to blame for being so, but the 
blame lies with other members of the 


family. 
In the course of its educational life, from 
the kindergarten, through the public 


schools, and through the college and other 
institutions of learning, the child has a 
great variety of teachers, all of whom 
leave their impress upon its life and char- 
acter. Here, again, there are many teach- 
ers who are not at the teacher’s desk or 
in the professors’ chair, because pupils and 
students learn from and influence one an- 
other. And after school and college days 
are over the process of education continues, 
in which playmates, companions, friends, 
associates, fellow-workers, and even rivals 
and enemies, all play their part. We thus 
see that the process of education is a very 
complex and complicated one and helps to 
determine our character and destiny. 


But we must not lose sight of the reli- 
gious element which is so important in 
education and without which an education 
is imperfect and incomplete. Here, again, 
the mother is usually the first and best 
teacher. ; 

The Church is the spiritual mother of 
her children and adults. She takes an 
interest in the child from its birth to the 
end of its life, though it live to be a hun- 
dred years old or more. The cradle roll 
is a department of growing usefulness in 
the modern Church School, and in every 
other department there are consecrated 
men and women who take a vital interest 
in the spiritual welfare of children of all 
ages. The Sunday School teachers of to- 
day have a wonderful opportunity to help 
to round out the education of the scholars 
under their care and instruction. 


In a little story which is related by 
Richard Newton we see the influence of 
the true teacher and of real education. 
Little Carrie was a heathen child about 
ten years old. She had bright black eyes, 
curly brown hair, and a neat slender form. 
After she had been going to the mission 
school for some time, her teacher noticed 
one day that she looked sad. ‘‘ Carrie, my 
dear,’’ said—the teacher, ‘‘why do you 
look so sad today?’’ ‘‘ Because I am think- 
ing.’? ‘What are you thinking about?’’ 
‘Oh, teacher! I don’t know whether Jesus 
loves me or not.’’ ‘Carrie, did Jesus ever 
invite little children to come to Him?’’ 
Immediately the little girl repeated the 
sweet verse she had learned in the school, 
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‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me.’’ ‘Well, Carrie, for whom did Jesus 
speak those words?’’ In a moment she 
clapped her. hands, and said, ‘‘It’s not for 
you, teacher, is it? No; it’s for me! it’s 
for me!’’ Her sorrow and sadness were 
changed into joy and gladness, 

This teacher had imparted to this little 
girl the instruction which is found in the 
New Testament. She had knowledge of 
the Word of God. In her sadness the 
teacher led her to draw upon that knowl- 
edge and to apply it to her present need. 
This was education in the highest sense, 
getting the child to understand more fully 
what she had been taught and to express 
it in a useful and helpful way. 


All that I have so far said was intended 
to lead up to a brief reference to Jesus, 
the Great Teacher, the greatest of all 
teachers. It was to Him that Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews, came by night, and 


RESTING 
By L. Myrtle Sours 


He is with me! Oh, the rapture 
Of beholding Jesus’ face! 

He is with me! how He holds me 
In a loving, warm embrace! 


Jesus, oh, my blessed Savior, 
What delight when Thou art near; 
Peace, and bliss, and joy and glad- 
ness, 
When Thy tender voice I hear! 


Jesus! gentle, loving Shepherd! 
Oh, what strength is in His arms! 
There He shields from every danger, 
Stills each fear of life’s alarms. 


Jesus, Jesus, blessed Jesus! 
Oh, His wondrous love to me! 
Jesus heals my every sorrow, 
From my sin He sets me free. 


I am resting, resting, resting; 
Some day, through His matchless 
grace, 
I shall be with Him, forever, 
And behold Him face to face. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


said, ‘Rabbi, we know that Thou art a 
teacher come from God; for no one can 
do these signs that Thou doest, except God 
be with him.’’ Jesus said to him, ‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except one be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ 
How simple the words but how deep the 
meaning of this statement from the lips 
of the Great Teacher. These words puz- 
zled not only Nicodemus but thousands 
of others. Many books have been written 
upon the new birth but its meaning has not 
been exhausted. Nicodemus said to Jesus, 
‘‘How can these things be?’’ Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, ‘‘Art thou the 
teacher of Israel, and understandest not 
these things? Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, we speak that which we know, and 
bear witness of that which we have seen; 
and ye receive not our witness. If I told 
you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly 
things?’’ 


We are not told how Nicodemus made 
out, but it was to this teacher that the 
Great Teacher made the statement which 
has been called ‘‘the Golden Text of the 
Bible,’’ and which should have answered 
all his question for it has been the means 
of bringing salvation to millions of souls. 
Who but the Great Teacher Himself could 
have said, ‘‘For God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life???’ 

Education in its most perfect sense 


means the education of the whole person, 
body, soul and spirit. The best and great- 
est teachers of the world have been those 
who have sat at the feet of the Great 
Teacher come from God, Jesus Christ. 

To benefit by His education you must 
obey His commandments. <A young girl 
was told by her music teacher, ‘‘ You must 
change your entire method of singing.’’ 
She had spent three years in voice cul- 
ture and thought she was a good singer. 
At first she resented the advice of her 
teacher, but after thinking it over seriously 
she obeyed his instructions and she be- 
came one of the greatest singers the world 
has had—Jenny Lind. 

If you will do your part in your school 
work and study your lessons well and put 
yourself into the hands of the Great 
Teacher, I can promise you success and 
happiness in life, 


SOMEBODY’S BOY 


“«The Christian Endeavor World’? prints 
the following poem which was received by 
Frank A. Goodwin, Massachusetts Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles. The paper com- 
ments: 

“<Tf one has a spark of imagination, one 
must realize the dreadful agony parents 
feel when they see their little child killed 
under the wheels of an automobile. It is 
up to the automobile driver to prevent a lot 
of these tragedies. Children, of course, are 
careless, but the drivers must know that, 
and reckon with that fact. Here is the. 
poem: 


Somebody’s boy was crossing the street, 
Innocent, young and fair; 

He hadn’t the judgment of “older folks, 
He didn’t see danger there. 


Somebody’s boy had a song on his lips, 
But it died in an instant away, 
For an automobile struck the little boy 
down, 
And he passed at the close of the day. 


Somebody’s boy! O Somebody’s heart 
Was broken with that bitter blow— 
Somebody knelt by an empty bed 
And found an empty shoe. 


Somebody looked through the empty years 
Where no little boy would be— 

O God, is there need for this sacrifice? 
Somebody makes this plea— 


Will you not watch for the little boys, 
Drivers, in city and town? 

Will you not count it the greatest crime 
To strike Somebody’s boy down? 


‘¢Accompanying this message was the 
following letter: 

‘< <Tf the above verses can be used by 
you to help in the Safety Campaign use 
them as generally as you will. Please do 
not use my name. I am the ‘‘Somebody,’’ 
but only one in thousands.’ 

‘‘Tt is quite possible to drive an auto- 
mobile so that the killing of children is 
practically eliminated. A few minutes, or 
even a few hours, of a driver’s time are as 
nothing compared with the life of a child. 


‘*__ Robert P. Anderson.’’ 


A minister who had given up his former 
position as a magistrate in order to enter 
the Church, was conducting his first mar- 
riage service. 

“Wilt thou have this man to be thy wed- 
ded husband?” he asked the bride. 

The bride answered promptly: “I will.” 

“And you,” he continued, addressing the 
bridegroom, “what have you to say in your 
defense?” : 


Maid: “There’s a mendicant at the door, — 


madam.” 
Mrs. Newrich: “Well, tell him we have- 
n’t anything to mend just at present.” 
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The Life of the Honey Bee 


By Dr. H. A. Surface, Professor of Nature 
Subjects, Susquehanna University 


4. On to Battle 

Swarming is one of the interesting and 
strictly characteristic features of honey 
bee life. There is no other creature that 
swarm as does the honey bee, leaving its 
stored food and room to its progeny. It 
is true that ants sometimes fly out in such 
numbers as to resemble a column of smoke 
arising from their nest, but this is only 
for dissemination or the spread of the 
kings and queens. 

It can be laid down as a fundamental 
proposition for the swarming of bees that 
all their swarming is to escape adverse or 
unsatisfactory conditions. There may not 
be room enough for the queen to lay, or not 
enough for the workers to deposit their 
honey, or the hive may be too full of 
¢«rowding bees for their comfort, or they 
may be too hot or too poorly ventilated, 
or they may be without food and are 
starving, or they may swarm because there 
is some dead or foul smelling object in the 
hive. Swarming may be entirely pre- 
vented by relieving these undesirable con- 
ditions. The success of the beekeeper was 
once supposed to be measured by the num- 
ber of swarms he obtained. Now it is 
measured by the number of swarms he pre- 
vents and the pounds of honey he obtains. 
By keeping bees from swarming they are 
kept busy and do not even waste time by 
hanging out in front of the hive, and thus 
they produce more honey than when their 
time is given either to loafing or to swarm- 
ing. It was once believed that the produc- 
tion of fifty pounds of honey per hive for 
a year was doing well, but now the keeper 
is not regarded as being in the expert class 
unless he produces at least two hundred 
pounds of honey in a year. 

The objection of most persons to keep- 
ing bees is that these little insects sting. 
It must be remembered that they sting only 
In defense of their relatives, their homes, 
or their stores, and only when angry or 
when they think themselves attacked. The 
causes of anger in bees, which will induce 
them to sting, are as follows: 1. A black 
color. While working with my bees and 
wearing a black hat the bees have placed 
dozens of stings therein while I and my 
other clothing have not been attacked. 2. 
Hair, fur, or wool. One wearing hairy 
gloves, for example, or appearing bare- 
headed in the bee yard, may find the hair 
attacked by many bees, while his other 
parts are not molested. 3. A light tap- 
ping on the hive. A very light tapping on 
a bee hive will bring out the tenants in 
turmoil, while a heavy jolting may send 
them shrinking into the interior, 4, Ani- 
mal odors. When horses are perspiring 
and working near bee hives they are much 
more liable to be stung than when cool. 
5. <A breath blown into a hive. By 
breathing even gently over an open hive 
of bees, these insects will become so angry 
that they will rush forth in great num- 
bers to attack the intruder. 6. Robbing 
them of their honey. Bees know when 
they are robbed and are liable to resent it 
unless otherwise properly treated. 7. 
Crushing the bees. When a bee is crushed 
it gives forth an order that, of course, 
tells the other bees of murderous intrusion, 
which they resent by attacking the in- 
truder. 8. The odor of bee stings. When 
a bee attacks and stings at one place, many 
- other bees may sting at exactly the same 
place, because they smell the odor from 
the first sting. This is overcome by imme- 
diately washing or smoking the spot stung, 
so that it leaves no odor. 

Note how closely all of the above 
causes of stinging are related to an attack 
upon bees by a bear—their most destruc- 
tive living enemy. The bear (black in 
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color and covered with fur) climbs the tree 
with the same kind of warning as is a 
gentle tapping of the hive. The bees smell 
the animal odors, telling of his proximity. 
He breathes into the hole and, of course, 
they resent this. He reaches in his great 
paw, robs out a ‘‘fist full,’’ and licks off 
the honey that sticks to it, at the same time 
crushing many bees. They rush out in 
terrific combat and concentrate their stings 
around the mouth, nose, eyes and ears of 
the bear. In the county wherein I write 
there is an historical record of a bear hav- 
ing been stung to death by bees in a 
pioneer bee yard which it attempted to 
rob. - 

There is but one way to control bees and 
handle them safely, yet fortunately this is 
infallible. This is by means of smoke, 
applied by a good smoker made for the 
purpose. Within ten minutes the crossest 
bees can be rendered quite manageable and 
harmless. Blow a little smoke into their 
hives, at intervals of two or three min- 
utes, and give them time to fill up with 
honey. When fed they will not attack, 
but will be ‘‘as gentle as kittens,’’? and 
can be driven by smoke where wanted. 
This is the entire ‘‘secret’’ of success in 
handling bees. To them smoke means fire, 
and this is their unconquerable enemy. 


“What is an opportunist?” 
“One who meets the wolf at the door, 
and appears the next day in a fur coat.” 


“How are you succeeding as a poet?” 
“Just breaking even. The publishers 
send me back as much as I send them.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 7 


LABOR DAY 


BEHEADED WORDS, No. 7 


1. Behead one who is talking and see 
something rising to a point. Behead twice 
and get a royal personage. Behead again 
and find the ending of the present par- 
ticiple. 

2. Behead far from home and secure 
something wide. Cut it off and find a 
pathway. 

3. Behead to get free from and find an 
unfortunate Old Testament goat. Take off 
its head and you get a sleeveless garment. 
Behead and you get to imitate. 

4, Behead to move to another country 
and secure the name for birds that seek 
another habitation. Behead twice and find 
an important part of a stove. Behead and 
discover the tariff charged. Cut this off 
and get consumed. 

5. Behead to send your check and find 
that which ejects. Behead and see what 
the baseball catcher wears. Behead and 
find a pronoun, 

6. Behead to fix securely and find the 
pin inserted in the axle-tree. Behead and 
get a measuring unit. 

7. Behead to make white and get to 
percolate. Behead and find one and all, 
Behead them and get an old fashioned 
exclamation. 

8. Behead to tell and get to exalt or 
puff up. Behead and you are behind time. 
Once more and you have consumed it. 


—A. M. &. 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 
is a_ splinter 


Genuine courtesy 
from the true cross. 


EVERY CHURCH OR SOCIETY NEEDS MONEY 

Sell finest Chocolate Covered Bars (20 
bt oy at 5 cents each and add to your 
unds. 


Pay for bars in 30 days Send coupen 


_Offer not good in South or West. — 
L. E. AUSTIN 


760 West End Avenue 


Please send information 
your money earning plan. 


New York City 
in regard to 


Little Richard’s mother was showing a 
prospective tenant some rooms she had for 
rent, The season being summer, she em- 
phasized the coolness of the basement, 
where the kitchen and dining room were 
located. Richard thinking to help his 
mother opened a hot water faucet and 
said, ‘‘See, even the hot water is cold.’’ 


According to the ‘‘Living Church,’’ the 
Zionists are spending large sums to make 
Palestine more healthful. Last year they 
spent $600,000 for this purpose. One of 
the principal evils with which they are 
battling is malaria. Large sums have al- 
ready been appropriated for the coming 
year.—From Religious Notes and News. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF SEPT. 9-15 
Practical Thought: The Law of God is 
perfect, converting the soul. 
Memory Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus, My Shepherd, 
Let Me Share,’’ New Reformed Church 
Hymnal 320. 


Monday—Reading the Law Commanded. 
Deut. 31:9-13. 


The most precious legacy Moses had to 
bestow upon Israel was the Word of God. 
In it was to be found warrant for all else 
that had been done for them. The priests 
were custodians of the Tabernacle, they 
were to be also the religious instructors of 
the nation. Once in 7 years upon solemn 
occasion it was to be read to the assem- 
bled people as a sort of renewal of the 
covenant between the nation and God. 
Moreover, it was to be the subject of con- 
tinuous study. In the family circle God’s 
Word was to be the honored topic of con- 
versation. There is thus high warrant for 
the Family Altar. Let the Word be rev- 
erently read in public and in private. 

Prayer: Give to us a zeal in studying 
Thy Word, O God. Through it we learn 
of Thee, of the love that gave Jesus to be 


Earn 
$1000.00 
Ci) wm City 


Mrs. Maude Ensor 


Mrs. J. A. Ross 


A real opportunity to make a thousand dollars or 
more before Christmas for your church, your home 
or yourself taking orders from church people and 
others for America’s most attractively priced and 
widely known Christmas Greeting Card Line with 
which Mrs. J. A. Ross of Los Angeles earns $3000 
in commission every year, while Mrs. Maude Ensor 
of Baltimore has earned over $1000 in two months. 
We pay liberal commission in cash every day, also 
liberal monthly bonus, and furnish samples and 
everything necessary for you to do business with 
FREE, Address as follows: 


Sales Manager, Dept. AM 


THE PROCESS: CORPORATION 
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Saviour, of ways in which we may 
serve Thee. May the Holy Spirit quicken 
our minds that we may understand and 
prize the Bible above all books. Amen. 


our 


Tuesday—Joshua Reading the Law. 
Josh. 8:30-35. 

It was a great day for Joshua and the 
people: an outstanding victory had been 
won. There is danger that upon such 
times we shall exalt ourselves and forget 
God. Armistice Day of 1918 was a never- 
to-be-forgotten day of wild jubilation. How 
many on that day thought of giving God 
thanks for the peace? Joshua set up an 
altar upon which to make sacrifice to God. 
He took plains to do all in accordance with 
the instruction of the Law. Then to cap 
the climax, he read the Law in the hear- 
ing of the people. Obedience is better than 
sacrifice. But how shall we know what 
God asks of us if we do not read His 
Word? 

Prayer: O Holy Spirit Thou didst in- 
spire servants of God to write for our 
instruction and edification. Prompt us, we 
pray, to read that Book of all books that 
we may walk in paths of righteousness. 
Amen. 


Wednesday—Ezra Reading the Law. 
Neh. 8:1-6. 

We cannot read God’s Word properly 
and effectively in public unless we love it. 
The greatest compliment a certain minis- 
ter has received was that he read the Bible 
as though he loved it. This must have 
been true of Ezra and his helpers upon 
this occasion in Jerusalem. They read dis- 
tinctly, therefore the people were atten- 
tive. To be inattentive during the read- 
ing of the Bible: is it being inattentive to 
God? To properly give attention to the 
Word of God, we must obey it. ‘‘Be ye 
doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.’’ Ignorance 
is not the mother of piety. Only as we 
know the will of God can we intelligently 
observe it. 

Prayer: Forbid, dear Father, that we 
should be inattentive to Thy voice; that 
we should neglect the written page pre- 
pared for us. We love Thee, and would 
render a faithful service to Thy kingdom. 
Pardon our failures, we pray in Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 


Thursday—Rejoicing in the Law. 
Neh. 8:8-12. 

Penitential tears are transmitted by the 
grace of God into those of joyousness, The 
religion which owns Jehovah as God is one 
of gladness. The keeping of the Father’s 
will is not burdensome. It beautifies and 
enriches. The Eastern story of the child 
who saw a bright spangle lying in the sand 
illustrates the point. As the child picked 
up the spangle, it was discovered to be 
attached to a fine thread. As this was 
drawn up other bright spangles were found, 
With great joy she drew up the gold 
thread and wound it around her head and 
neck, until from head to foot she was cov- 
ered with threads of gold and_ bright 
spangles. So lovers of God’s Word find in 
it bright jewels that gladden the heart. 

Prayer: Thy Word, O God, is a rich mine 
from which we draw precious jewels. Help 
us to prize above our highest gain the 
truths of Thy Book. Give us the joy of 
the children of God. Amen, 


Friday—Jesus Reading the Law. 
Luke 4:16-21. 

Would we not like to have listened to 
Jesus as He read in the synagogue? He 
may not have owned a copy of the Law 
and the Prophets — our Old Testament. 
Books were costly then. But Jesus loved 
the Word, and filled His mind with it. This 
we can do. Surely since Jesus, who is the 
Son of God, found pleasure in reading what 
holy men wrote concerning the Father as 
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WHAT WE FIND DEPENDS ON 
BENT OF MIND 


O’er the hills and thru the vale, 

On life’s highway we set our sail, 
And what we see and what we find 
Depends so much on bent of mind. 


Life’s highway opens to all— 
Will we rise or will we fall? 

We can go up, we can go down; 
Where, we ask, will you be found? 


Life’s highway leads to the light; 

It also leads into the night. 

For you can choose which way to go, 

To the light above, or the dark 
below. 


It leads to where the flowers bloom, 


It leads also to shades of gloom; 
Is it flowers then you want to see, 
Or the gloomy haunts of iniquity? 


The highway leads to a place sub- 
lime, 

It also leads to the shame of crime; 

Which road then, friend, do you be- 
long, 

The one to right or the one to 
wrong? 


It leads some folks to worldly things, 
It others leads where angels sing; 
For what we see and what we find 
Depends so much on bent of mind. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


the Spirit prompted them, we can profit- 
ably read it. ‘‘Search the Seriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and 
they are they which testify of me.’’ 

Prayer: Help us, O Christ, to love the 
Book that Thou didst read. It points the 
way to Thee. It tells about Thee and Thy 
great love for us. Like Thee may we 
treasure its very words. Amen. 


Saturday—Teaching the Law at Home. 
Deut. 6:1-9. 

Father and mother are the priest and 
priestess at the Family Altar. There God’s 
Word will have the honored place. There 
enlightment of the Holy Spirit will be 
sought that the Book may be understood 
and loved. For effective teaching the Law 
must become built into the very character. 
‘What you are speaks so loudly I cannot 
hear what you say.’’ An ounce of example 
is worth more than a pound of precept. A 
heavy moral handicap is placed upon the 
child in whose homelife there has been no 
instruction in God’s Book. It may be 
made to be the most beloved of all books, 
if rightly honored and obeyed in the home 
environment. Much depends upon the atti- 
tude of father and mother. ‘‘Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children.’’ 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O Father, for 
the precious Word of Thy love. Help us as 
members of the home to give heed to its 
teachings. May we hide Thy words deep 
in the heart, and they will save us from 
many a sin. Amen. 


Sunday—Love for God’s Law. 
Psalm 119:97-194. 

““Softly I closed the book as in a dream 
And let its echoes linger to redeem 
Silence with its music, darkness with its 

gleam. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


He dies rich who at death does 


not leave riches, but enters into 


them. 
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That Day I worked no more. I could not 
bring 

My hands to toil, my thoughts to traf- 
ficking. 

A new light shone on every common 
thing. 


Celestial glories flamed before my gaze. 
That day I worked no more. But to 
God’s praise, 
I shall work better all my other days.’’ 
—Winfred Ernest Garrison. 


Prayer: Dear Father, may Thy word be 
a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto 
our path. Then shall we see Thee who art 
all glorious. Then shall we serve Thee with 
a full heart. Amen. 


Samantha—‘‘How is your boy making 
out at college?’’ 

Miranda — ‘‘Well, the poor boy can’t 
have much time to study, for I think he 
visits his sick friends most of the time. 
He says his job as cheer leader takes a lot 
of time.’’ 


HOME EDUCATION: 


“‘The Child’s First School is the Famiiy’” 
Froebel 


ANOTHER CHANCE(?) 


Anna Mae Brady 
*‘T?ll be the doctor,’’ little Donald said 
as they planned the dramatization. ‘*I’m: 
going to be one anyway,’’ he added. 
‘*Are you?’’ asked the teacher. ‘I 
thought you wanted to be an engineer.’” 
‘‘T do, but Daddy wants me to be a 
doctor. So I suppose I’ll have to be 
one,’’ and the little fellow sighed as if 
he realized his responsibility. 


SOULS IN THE MAKING 


An Introduction to Pastoral Psychology 
By John G. Mackenzie 


Among younger ministers a widespread 
feeling of embarrassment prevails, some- 
times amounting almost to panic, at the 
realization of their utter ignorance of what 
is supposed to be their specialty, the 
human soul. 


Facing this problem as a minister and 
as a professor of Sociology and Psychol- 
ogy, the author makes this statement: 


“‘Por a long time I have felt that what- 
ever contribution psychology could make 
to theology and to the validation of our 
Christian experience, it could be of enor- 
mous value to the preacher and pastor im 
the understanding of the growth, the con- 
flicts, and failures of the soul. The min- 
ister’s difficulty does not lie in finding 
grounds for his convictions, but in the 
creation of an interest in the Christian 
way of life. Theology may tell him what 
his people ought to believe, but cannot 
help him when he asks how they come to 
believe or disbelieve. Christian ethics may 
tell him what the Christian standards are, 
but it givs him no guidance in dealing 
with those who come to him with the 
temptations, the impulses, the conflicts 
which make the Christian standards seem 
impossible of realization. I have attempted 
to show that however skilful the psycho- 
therapist or psychoanalyst may be in lay- 


ing bare the difficulties to the achievement’ 


of personality, religion alone can unify the 
once divided life.’’ Price, $2.25 


Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Perhaps if you tell your father about 
wanting to be an engineer, he will give 
up his plan,’’ suggested the teacher. 

The child shook his head. “*Daddy 
wanted to be a doctor and he couldn’t 
because of his eyes, As soon as I was 
born he said, ‘Here is the chap who is 
going to be the doctor in our family.’ Sa 
I am going to medical school when I grow 
up. 

Poor little fellow! Never to have the 
thrill of choosing his own profession! Al- 
ways to be reminded of what is in store 
for him! 

So far as his desire to be an evgineer 
is concerned, that has little to do with the 
case, for tomorrow he may decide to be a 
carpenter and the very next day a pirate, 
so fluctuating are five-year-olds. It would 
be well for him, however, to live these 
things in his mind, else how is he ever 
to know what vocation he really wishes to 
follow? 

The thing which really matters is that 
Donald’s father is trying to relive his life 
in that of his son. Having our children 
do the things we were never able to 
accomplish seems to be the great parental 
pastime. 

It is quite possible that Donald may 
wish to be a doctor. In that case all will 
be well and good. But what if he should 
choose to be an aviator, a dentist, or a 
musician? 

No doubt he will be a doctor, though, 
for he will hear over and over again that 
he is to be one when he grows up. He will 
hear it so much that he may come to think 
the profession is of his own choosing. But 
if Donald has an inner urge toward somie- 
thing else, he will be an unhappy, be- 
wildered, unsuccessful physician. 

Perhaps many a parent who has been 
unable to do a thing he wanted very 
much to do, whether from lack of ability 
or opportunity, reasons that the next best 
is to have his child do it. In that way 
he can, at least partially, take the credit. 

In some cases, too, the parents may 
have come to a realization of the hopeless- 
ness of their efforts, so far as their own 
careers are concerned, and so have trans- 
ferred their hopes and ambitions to their 
children, believing they have a better 
chance to succeed. 

Most of us would like another chance 
at life but it is hardly fair to take it at 
the expense of our children, 


““Tf we do not have the Kindergarten, 
the playground or the street becomes a 
most undesirable substitute. The number 
and nature of reform schools vary in- 
versely as the Kindergarten.’’—D, W. 
Morehouse, Pres., Drake University, Iowa. 

Do the little children of your commun- 
ity go to kindergarten? If there is no 
class for them to attend, write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 
Fortieth Street, New York, for informa- 
tion and advice on this subject. 
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Religious 
Fducation 


The Teachers College of 
Temple University, through 
its Department of Religious 
Education, offers a four-year 
Course leading to the degree 
orebeo mined Onhtiice thre 
purpose of this Course to 
prepare worthy Candidates 
for responsible positions in 
the field of Religious Edu- 
cation. Fall semester begins 
September 25th. 


Theology 


The School of Theology 
offers full courses leading to 
the lhiBadearae, also 
courses designed for those 
preparing for the Ministry, 
for Ministers’ assistants, 
Missionaries and Bible 
School Teachers. Also for 
business men and women 
interested in the study of 
the Bible. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


For information 
regarding this Course 
apply to Teachers 
College, Dept. G 


Broad Street at Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


For information 
Regarding this Course 
apply to Dept. G 


Our last Scotch importation tells of how 
Sandy McPherson decided to leave school 
because he had to pay attention. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Guess what! Guess what! Our Jimmy 
Lad Fesperman (remember his picture and 
Richard Winter’s?) has a baby sister. Yes 
indeedy! Camilla Fisher Fesperman ar- 
rived in Yamagata, Japan, on June 21, and 
we’re ‘‘happy much’’ to add her name to 
our Birthday Club. And Robert Alan 
Davis is here too—the July tenth son of 
our Lakeside China folks—Mr, and Mrs. 
A. Bertram Davis. And Mrs. C. W. War- 
lick, mother of the twins, Hal and Richard 
(remember their pictures, long ago?) has 
asked us to send her 52 club cards. ‘‘ All 
the Bear Creek children’’ she says, ‘‘ want 
to join the club.’? We welcome each and 
all of these newcomers, heart-ily. 


“‘sun-suits-bathing 


Oh! Yes! And here’s the poem we 
suits’? grandchildren 
promised you: 
Her Favorites 

My favorite dress 

I must confess 

Is not my red or blue or pink 

(They’re fine, I think), 

But I like climbing trees and walls— 

My favorite dress is overalls! 

My favorite hat has nothing on it; 

It’s just my everyday sunbonnet. 

My favorite summer shoes, you say? 

Ha! I go: barefoot all the day! 


—Mattie Lee Hausgen. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones makes the follow- 
ing estimate of Krishnamurti, hailed by 
Theosophist Annie Besant as the reinecar- 
nation of Buddha: ‘‘I had a long inter- 
view with him and found him of average 
intelligence, of rather lovable disposition, 
of mediocre spiritual intuitions, and heard 
him swear in good round English.’’ 

—From Religious Notes and News. 
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Rear Admiral P. Niblack, United States 
Navy, retired, died at his home at Monte 


Carlo, Aug. 20. He was the veteran of 
five wars and was decorated for his serv- 
ices in the world conflict and for his 
diplomatic work. 


Legal reserve life insurance in force in 
American companies passed the $100,000,- 
000,000 mark last month, according to a 
report of a survey by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total is 
more than twice that of all other nations. 


The new Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, organized by a group of Fundamen- 
talist Presbyterians dissatisfied with the 
General Assembly’s solution of the five- 
year-old controvesy between liberals and 
conservatives at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, will open for its first academic 
year in Philadelphia, Sept. 24. A faculty 
of five members, three of whom have been 
on the Princeton faculty, have been ap- 
pointed. 

The cost of food in the United States 
jumped during the year almost 4 per cent. 


Americans are going to build a $7,000,000 
hotel at Havana. It will be the largest in 
Cuba and ready for the tourist season 
1930-31, 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Panama Canal covering the 
15 years of operation since the waterway 
was opened to commerce Aug. 15, 1914, 
show that 54,021 commercial vessels have 
passed through the canal in that time, pay- 
ing $223,751,682 in tolls, which sum nearly 
pays for the cost of the canal. 

Miss Marvel Crosson, 25, one of the en- 
trants in the national air derby for women, 
died from a fall from her plane in the 
wilds of western Arizona. She was from 
San Diego, Calif., and holder of the wom- 
an’s altitude record at 23,996 feet. 

No word has been received from the 
Swiss trans-Atlantic fliers, Oscar Kaesar, 
pilot, and Kurt Luescher, since they passed 
westward over the Azores Aug. 19. 
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5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold By . 
The Board of Home 


Missions 


Authorized By 


General Synod 


Total Issue $500,000.00 
$325 ,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write 
Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A continually increasing advance in the 
exports of manufactured goods character- 
ized the foreign trade of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1928-29, according to a 
survey of the Department of Commerce. 
Total exports during the year reached $5,- 
374,000,000, a gain of $497,000,000, or 10 
per cent over the previous fiscal year. 

A world musical festival, to be held in 
New York the winter of 1930-31 is being 
planned by Frederick N. Sard, who organ- 
ized the Beethoven Centennial of 1927, and 
the Schubert Centennial of 1928. Fifty 
countries of Europe, South America and 
the Orient will be asked to participate. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the Presi- 
dent, has been ordered by the War Depart- 
ment to active duty, effective Oct. 17, as 
first lieutenant in the Specialist Reserve. 
The order, which was designated as ‘‘by 
the direction of the President,’’ instructed 
Lieutenant Hoover to proceed from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to San Francisco, and report 
for training. He will revert to inactive 
status Oct. 30. His duties will be to study 
for the two weeks he serves, the matter of 
industrial mobilization. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge took part in the 
150th anniversary of the founding of Han- 
cock, N. H., Aug. 22. 

Organization of the greatest banking 
eorporation in the Northwest, with re- 
sources of $341,000,000 in 34 units, has 
been announced. Known as the First Bank 
Stock Corporation, the holding company 
will weld banks in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana into a central- 
ized system directed from headquarters in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, intends coming to the 
United States the middle of October to 
confer with President Hoover on the sub- 
ject of naval armament curtailment. 

The Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
and George Akerson, secretary to President 
Hoover, and governors of a number of the 
states, attended the dedication of the Fo- 
shay Tower in Minneapolis Aug. 30. The 
tower is a memorial to Washington, and 
was built of W. B. Foshay. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Jeru- 
salem as the result of rioting between 
Arabs and Jews. At this writing 70 are 
reported killed and hundreds wounded. 
The cause of the riots is the age-old reli- 


gious controversy of the Wailing Wall. 
The Jewish leaders have appealed to their 
race to co-operate with the British Admini- 
stration in restoring order. The most seri- 
ous attack took place at Slaboka Rabbini- 
cal College at Hebron, 20 miles from Jeru- 
salem. Of the 190 students, 30 were killed, 
8 of whom were Americans. Several syna- 
gogues were destroyed, one near Damascus 
gate. Kighteen British warships have been 
sent to Palestine. 

Field Marshal Otto K. B. Liman von 
Sanders, who directed operations against 
the British in Gallipoli during the World 
War, died Aug. 22 in Munich at the age 
of 74. 

Formal dedication of the William Cullen 
Bryant homestead, the birthplace of 
American poetry, took place at Cumming- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 23. Among those pres- 
ent were former President Coolidge and 
Mrs. Coolidge. This historic home passes 
from the Bryant family to be kept as a 
public memorial to the poet. The natural 
beauty of the 200 acres has not been de- 
spoiled. The town also celebrated its 150th 
anniversary. 

Lawrence D. Tyson, Senator from Ten- 
nessee died Aug. 25 in a sanitarium near 
Philadelphia, where he had been under- 
going treatment for a nervous breakdown 
since last July. 

The Department of Agriculture will ask 
the special session of Congress for an 
emergency appropriation of $26,000,000 to 
carry on the eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida, where the pest 
has menaced the entire fruit and vegetable 
industry. 

Fifteen contestants in the first women’s 
cross-country derby landed at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Aug. 26. The first to finish was Mrs. 
Louise McPhetridge Thaden, of Pittsburgh. 
Her elapsed time for the 2,350 miles was 
20 hours, 19 minutes and 10 seconds, Miss 
Gladys O’Donnell, of Long Beach, Calif., 
won second place, and Mrs. Blanch Noyes, 
Cleveland, third. 

The Graf Zeppelin settled down from its 
6,000-mile flight across the Pacific Ocean 
at Los Angeles Aug. 26, and almost im- 
mediately began to take on fuel in order 
to start for Lakehurst, N. J., on the last 
leg of its aerial journey around the world. 

Nathan Straus, philanthropist, has pro- 
vided $25,000 for food and medical sup- 
plies for Jewish refugees in the Palestina 
riots. The refugees have been given shel- 
ter in the Nathan Straus Health Center in 
Jerusalem. 

The Nanking government authorities 
have instructed General Chang MHsueh- 
Liang, dictator of Manchuria, to suggest 
new ‘terms to the Soviet Union as a basis 
for a conference to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
dispute, according to the latest report. 


President Hoover intends to make a 
drastic change in governmental policy in 
dealing with much of the great national 
domain in the West by transferring to the 
States 200,000,000 or more acres of public 
lands with a view to having the individual 
States take over important irrigation and 
other water rights functions now exercised 
by the Federal Government. 


HAVE CHURCH MEMBERS THE RIGHT 
TO TALK ABOUT PASTORS? 


(Decision of New Hampshire Supreme 
Court on Question of Libelling 
Ministers) 


‘‘There is no rule of law which limits 
the occasion when Church members may, 
without liability for slander, discuss among 
themselves the qualifications of their pastor 
to committee meetings or parish gather- 
ings. On the contrary, such discussions 
are governed by the general rule that ‘a 
communication made in good faith on any 
subject matter in which the person com- 
municating has an interest, or in reference 
to which he has a duty, is privileged, if 
made to a person having a corresponding 
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interest or duty, even though it contains 
matter which, without this privilege, would 
be actionable, and although the duty is not 
a legal one, but only a moral or social duty 
of imperfect obligation.’ 

“‘Tt is to the general interest of society 
that correct information shall be obtained 
as to the character of persons in whom 
others have a common interest, and hence 
the law grants to all the privilege of giv- 
ing information concerning private indi- 
viduals when given bona fide and to a per- 
son having a corresponding interest in the 
subject. The law lays down sound, praec- 
tical rules which, while they give no coun- 
tenance to defamation, protect all in pub- 
lishing, upon lawful occasions, ‘what they 
have reason to believe the truth, if it is 
done with motives which will bear exami- 
nation.’ 

‘Tt is hard to imagine a more obvious 
example of common interest than that 
which is shared by the members of a 
Church in the character and conduct of 
the minister, since these factors determine 
his capacity for spiritual leadership. No 
minister can expect, nor should he desire, 
that the question whether he measures up 
to the standards of behavior or ability de- 
manded by his parishioners will not be de- 
bated in private conversations by mem- 
bers of his congregation. 

‘¢More .often than otherwise such dis- 
cussions tend to enhance his prestige and 
increase his influence, but in any event, 
they constitute the raw material out of 
which the prevailing sentiment of the 
parish in regard to the usefulness of the 
preacher is evolved. This is the normal 
way in which public sentiment upon and 
matter of common concern is developed. 

‘‘The idea that the conduct of a minis- 
ter should be mentioned unfavorably only 
at Chureh meetings or before tribunals 
having authority in the premises suggests 
an undesirable departure from the usual 
course of events. Charges against clergy- 
men ‘publicly made before Church bodies 
are happily the exception rather than the 
rule. Individual Church members are not 
accustomed to bring the various items of 
gossip which may be in circulation about 
the minister to the attention of the govern- 
ing boards of the Church, nor is it desir- 
able that they should do so. 

‘The high esteem in which clergymen 
are usually held by their parishioners fur- 
nishes a substantial guarantee that dis- 
creditable rumors, if without substantial 
foundation, will die a-borning.’’ 


RELIGION and the 
MODERN WORLD 


John Herman Randall and 
John Herman Randall, Jr. 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes says: 

‘Straightforward, fearless and construc- 
tive. Probably the most dynamic 
treatment of the modern religious complex 
which has yet been published in our coun- 
try.’? 


Prof. Irwin Edman says: 

‘“‘Masterly, exact, exciting. . . . I do 
not see how anyone concerned with spir- 
itual life in the contemporary world can 
dispense with the reading of this volume.’’ 

The topics treated: How Religions 
Grow; The Religious Heritage of the 19th 
Century; The Religious Tradition and 
Science, and Industrial Civilization; The 
Compromise of Liberal Religion; The 
Strength of Orthodoxy; The Social Gospel 
and the Gospel of Beauty; The Religious 
Challenge of Modern Civilization. 


Price, $1.50 


Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity, 
September 15, 1929. 


Teaching the Law of God 
Nehemiah 8:1-18. 
Golden Text: The opening of Thy words 
giveth light. Psalm 119:130. 


Lesson Outline: 1. Reading the Law. 

2. Interpreting the Law. 3. Living the 
Law. 
_ The historical background of our lesson 
is not as clear as we should like it to be. 
The two men who stand out prominently 
in this period of reconstruction are Ezra 
and Nehemiah, but the order of their ap- 
pearance in history is uncertain. Three 
rulers bearing the name of Artaxerxes and 
three others, named Darius were kings of 
Persia, but the Biblical writers never dis- 
tinguish among them. That is the reason 
for our chronological confusion. 

It seems most probable that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem during the reign of Artax- 
erxes IJ (404-358 B. C.) In-that case, 
Nehemiah had preceded him, and Ezra 
built upon the foundations of his great 
forerunner. 

The situation, then, seems to have been 
as follows. After the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem, Nehemiah returned to 
Susa. During his absence the religious 
life of the people did not flourish. The pre- 
liminary reforms instituted by Nehemiah, 
while the walls were building, did not ef- 
fectually stop evil customs. One of the 
greatest dangers confronting the nation 
grew out of intermarriages with the sur- 
rounding heathen people, which had become 
very common in Judah. Unchecked, its 
inevitable result would have been the ab- 
sorption of the small and weak Jewish 
community by its stronger pagan neigh- 
bors. Hence, Nehemiah took extreme meas- 
ures against that menace when he returned 
to Jerusalem, about 432 B. C. (13:4-9, 23- 
28). 

on initial reform was followed by sim- 
ilar measures against other evils (13:15- 
22). But the whole movement received a 
mighty impetus when Ezra arrived in Jeru- 
salem, about the year 400 B. C. He 
brought with him a large band of Jews 
zealously devoted to the law, and equipped 
with a royal commission to teach the law 
and the statutes. What Nehemiah, the 
energetic layman, had begun, Ezra, the 
priest and scribe, completed. 

I. Reading the Law. Ezra spent two 
months in quiet observation and prepara- 
tion, awaiting a suitable opportunity to 
inaugurate his work. Early in October 
that opportunity presented itself, when all 
the people met in the open court, near the 
water-gate, to observe the feast of the 
new moon. At their own request, Ezra 
brought ‘‘the book of the law of Moses, 
which the Lord had commanded to Israel.’’ 
In all probability this book consisted of 
the body of laws found today in Leviticus, 
Numbers, and in parts of Exodus, which 
Ezra had collected into one code. 

The ensuing scene is one of striking in- 
terest and importance. It marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in which the Jews be- 
came the nation of a sacred book. A sim- 
ilar scene was enacted in the reign of 
Josiah, 621 B. C. His reformation was also 
based upon a book, found in the temple, 
which now forms a part of Deuteronomy. 
But that earlier reform movement speedily 
spent itself. This later scene is far more 
important. Its influence is still felt. The 
law, read and expounded by Ezra, moulded 
the subsequent life of the Jewish people, 


and helped to shape the course of universal 
history. 


Generally speaking, we may affirm that 
systematic instruction in the Word of God 
dates from that day. Ezra and his assist- 
ants were the forerunners of all Bible 
teachers. One might call this whole lesson, 
The Beginning of the Sunday School, And 
if we substitute the gospel of our Lord, 
for the ‘‘book of the law of Moses,’’ the 
scene presented in this lesson may well 
serve as a model for our inspiration and 
emulation, 


The mere fact that the assembled nation 
sent for Ezra and his book is food for 
sober and serious reflection. As a nation 
we are very far from that point. We keep 
the Bible studiously and successfully out 
of our schools. While priests, rabbis and 
pastors are debating this vital issue, the 
teachers in our public schools are trying to 
make bricks without straw. They attempt 
to build character without the aid and in- 
spiration of religion. The result of such 
futile efforts must needs be disastrous. 
And it is becoming alarmingly evident to 
all thoughtful persons that we have no 
greater problem than the proper and ade- 
quate religious teaching and training of 
our children and youth. 


in spirit, as well as in speech, garb and 
customs. And that spiritual alienation 
bodes ill for our religious traditions and 
democratic institutions. What are we do- 
ing to Christianize these teeming masses 
of foreigners in our congested cities? We 
hear many complaints from downtown 
Churches, whose parishes are invaded by 
unwelcome aliens. Their desire to follow 
the suburban trend of their members is 
perfectly intelligible and justifiable, for 
these stalwart Americans need the gospel 
no less than the foreigners. But they 
must certainly help to win these new- 
comers for the Kingdom unless, indeed, 
their Church is merely a holy club for the 
edification of its members. 

Our lesson is equally suggestive for 
those who cherish the Bible as the foun- 
tain of life and truth. Both teachers and 
students may find valuable hints in that 
assembly at Jerusalem. Let teachers note 
that Ezra was ‘‘a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses, and had set his heart to seek 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
and judgments.’’ This teacher came to his 
desk prompted by his heart, and after years 
of faithful practice and earnest study. No 
wonder the people listened to him eagerly 
from morn till noon. And when he began 
the reading of the law, he opened the 
scroll reverently and blessed the Lord in 
prayer. No material equipment in our 
Sunday Schools can ever take the place of 
the personal factor, And no technical skill 
can make up for a lack of piety. Godly 
teachers are our prime need. They alone 
make good teachers. But to meet the de- 


Fast or Slow? How Are We Running? | 


A NEW CONTEST FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


An unique plan for developing Sunday School interest. 


The rules are easily followed. 


A Contest for. { 
Improved Interest § 


You may put it to test~the Bible pays best~ Give your time to the Lord 


This interesting chart is lithographed in 
six colors on heavy card board. Size, 28x44 
inches. Price, $6.00 by express not pre- 
paid. 

Hach class in the contest is represented 
on the chart by a plainly numbered watch, 
over which is an open space marked off 
where the teacher’s surname should be 
boldly written. 


Hach watch is equipped with movable 
metal hands, securely fastened, which are 
moved around the dial of the watch each 
Sunday as credits are earned. ‘The class 
eredits are totalled and divided by the 
number on the class roll, extra bonuses 


sometimes being given. By the average 
thus secured the hands on the school clock, 
in the tower, are regulated each Sunday. 
“As goes the class so goes the school.” 

The school clock therefore, becomes a 
weekly challenge to loyalty and interest 
in the achievement of the school objectives, 
which may be single or many, including 
attendance, punctuality, membership, of- 
ferings, Bible bringing, Church attendance, 
deportment, ete., ete. 

There are thirty-eight watches on each 
chart. Any portion of them, however, may 
be used successfully in this plan, the 
teacher’s name identifying which of them 
are in use. 


OTHER SUPPLIES 


Fast or Slow Celluloid Buttdén 
Size as per cut. Lithographed in colors. 
It is worn by the scholars of the school 
to advertise the contest and to stimulate 
interest in it. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Fast or Slow Credit Record Blank 
This is a form on which may be entered 
the weekly report of the class. These are 
sold in packs of 500 for 50c. 
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Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
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A college whose educational policy rests 
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Attendance limited to 500 students—300 
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admission for the coming academic year 
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For new Catalogue, “Student Life at 
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The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
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broad attainments, sound judgment and 
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book, of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 
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mands of our age we must add careful 
preparation and thorough training to their 
consecration, They must know God and 
Christ from their own experience, but they 
must learn to know the Bible and the 
child through earnest and patient study. 
The problem of religious education will be 
solved only when personal piety and pro- 
fessional preparation are linked together 
for the task. 

But the pupils must also contribute their 
share to the success of the work. Ezra 
faced a complete class and a prepared 
class. Entire households stood before him; 
parents with their children. What a blessing 
a return to this hallowed practice would be 
to countless American families. The effort 
to build a home on wealth or culture is 
futile. Its only safe foundation is the 
religion of Jesus. And the people whom 
Ezra addressed were hungry for the law. 
Their attitude was reverent and expec- 
tant. ‘‘All the people stood up, they 
bowed their heads and worshiped the Lord 
with their faces to the ground.’’ Their 
attention, sustained for hours, attested 
their heart-hunger. Their trials and temp- 
tations, their many afflictions and disap- 
pointments had made them eager for spir- 
itual food. Thus men should go to Church, 
as to a celesital feast. Without spiritual 
aspiration, a hearer will find the richest 
lesson dull and the finest sermon tedious. 
The hungry heart is as necessary as the 
abundant feast. 

II.. Interpreting the Law. The mere 
reading of the law proved insufficient. The 
language itself may have been unintelli- 
gible to many of the hearers, whose He- 
brew had been corrupted into a mongrel 
dialect. In any case, many of these an- 
cient precepts were obscure and difficult. 
They required interpretation. Accordingly, 
while Ezra read the law, the Levites ex- 
plained its meaning. 

There is no magic in the Bible, and no 
hidden mystery. Its blessings are not be- 
stowed mechanically upon those who read 
the letter without grasping the spirit. One 
may read the Bible repeatedly, from cover 
to cover, without the least spiritual bene- 
fit. The sincere lover of God’s Word must 
avoid the two false extremes represented 
by irreverence and superstitious awe. Both 
the scoffer or skeptic and the literalist 
miss the divine meaning of the Seriptures, 
The one treats it as a purely human fabric 
woven ages ago. The other regards it as 
an infallible fetish. And both are mis- 
taken in their estimate. The Bible is hu- 
man and divine. It is the historical record 
of God’s revelation. But it is a very old 
book, and it was written in the Orient. 
Often its symbols are obscure, and its 
speech is difficult. Therefore it requires 
patient study and expert interpretation. 
And that is one of the functions of the 
Christian minister. More and more, intelli- 
gent laymen are recognizing that their 
piety alone does not qualify them to speak 
authoritatively and dogmatically in diffi- 
cult Biblical questions and problems, Just 
as they defer to the professional authority 
of doctors and lawyers, so they will honor 
and respect the professional competency 
of their ministers, acquired in years of pa- 
tient study. 

III. Living the Law. The Word of God 
contains a marvelous power. It is truly 
God’s power unto salvation. That becomes 
manifest in the closing scenes of our les- 
son. The law, read and expounded, reached 
and touched the conscience of the people. 
When they understood the will of God, 
their sins filled them with dismay. They 
wept bitterly. But their leaders comforted 
them, and sent them home rejoicing in the 
consciousness of having made a new start 
in life. 

The first fruits of their regeneration 
were gifts sent to the poor. On the second 
day the leaders of the community received 
further instructions in the law, which led 
to the faithful observance of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The ultimate outcome of that 
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memorable study of the law was a revival 
of religion and morality throughout the 
Jewish community. We find a description 
of it in the last chapter of Nehemiah. 

The pages of history are luminous and 
glorious with similar events, resulting from 
the preaching of the Gospel. This Gospel 
is far more precious and efficacious than 
the law of Moses. It reveals, not merely 
the will of God and His inexorable justice, 
but His infinite love. The proclamation of 
that divine love will win the hearts. of 
men. It leads them, through repentance 
and faith, into the joy of salvation. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


September 15th—Putting God Into the 
Budget. 2 Cor. 9:6-8; I Cor. 6:20 


The budget plan is generally accepted 
as the most businesslike and the most 
efficient method of regulating one’s econo- 
mie affairs. The budget is an itemized 
statement of one’s income and of one’s 
legitimate expenses. It serves as a guide 
in meeting the financial demands that are 
upon us. It prevents undue expense upon 
one or more items to the overlooking or 
neglect of others. It is a good balance 
wheel and if rigidly followed makes for 
efficiency and economy. There are ¢er- 
tain items which necessarily enter into 
one’s budget of expenses. These are food, 
clothing, shelter or house-rent, self im-~ 
provement, recreation and others of more 
or less importance. It is quite necessary, 
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however, in making one’s budget to put 
God into it. So many people do not plan 
definitely for this item. Their giving to 
God and His cause is too frequently of a 
Spasmodic and haphazard character. Their 
giving has no system, no plan, no purpose 
0 it. 

Of course, in a very real sense every- 
thing belongs to God. He is the maker 
and owner of all. We owe all to Him, 
and all that we have and are should be 
devoted to Him; but while this is the 
ideal, it does not always work out satis- 
factorily in practice. There. are some 
people who hide behind the general policy 
and who never give anything directly to 
God, They spend everything on themselves 
and God is left out. The butcher, and 
baker, the grocer and the landlord must 
be paid, but God can be ignored. He does 
not come around to collect His bills in the 
same way, and consequently many people 
do not give anything to God, or if they do, 
it is nothing in proportion to what they 
spend on themselves. 

In order to avoid all this it is quite 
important that God should be put into the 
regular budget. In fact God should have 
first claim; He should be put first in the 
items of expense. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine just what should be in- 
cluded under this item. While God is a 
personal Being He does not figure pre- 
cisely in that form when it comes to giv- 
ing money to Him. We do not put money 
in a bag and set it out somewhere for 
God to come and get it. God works in- 
directly through agencies, institutions, 
causes, personalities. It is when we give 
to the things that represent God that we 
are giving to Him. The great factor in 
the world which stands for God is what 
we call ‘‘The Kingdom of God.’’ This 
is the rule of God in the lives of men, in 
the world. Consequently when we give 
money to build up His Kingdom we give it 
in a real sense to God. Usually we may 
divide our giving into two groups: rough- 
ly speaking these are ourselves and others. 
In the budget we put down so much for 
ourselves; we should include a certain 
amount for others. In this item we may 
put our contributions to the Church, to 
Missions, to charity, to human welfare 
and to other causes of a benevolent char- 
acter. 

Just how much or what proportion of 
our income is to be thus designated is 
left wholly to ourselves. In the Old Testa- 
ment the minimum was one-tenth of one’s 
income. That was holy unto the Lord and 
was sacredly set apart for Him. Many 
people today choose to follow this rule. 
They put aside a tithe of their income into 
a sort of Lord’s treasury. Out of this 
fund they meet the demands that are made 
upon them. They draw upon it for their 
church dues, for benevolences of different 
types, and to meet those claims which 
‘others’? make upon them. The whole 
thing is simply a method which governs 
them in properly arranging their budget. 
It is, moreover, an acknowledgment of 
God’s claims upon us. When we pay rent 
to a landlord it is an acknowledgment that 
he is the owner of the house we dwell in. 
The house is not ours, but we have the 
use of it, and the rent we pay is the ac- 
knowledgment of this fact. So ‘‘the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of,’’? but we use it and by giving a certain 
portion to God we make acknowledgment 
of this fact. Putting God into the bud- 
get, therefore, does certain things for us. 

1 It delivers us from spasm in giving. 
It systematizes our giving. It rids giving 
from fits and starts. It makes for regular- 
ity, for order. We need system in giving 
as well as in other things. We observe 
rules in eating and drinking and sleeping, 
we have system in our business; we begin 
to work at a certain hour and we quit at 
another hour. We find that system in 
these matters is quite helpful. Why not 
have a system in our giving? Why be 
controlled by moods and impulses, by 
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whims and fancies, by special appeals, 
when the thing can be more effectively 
done in an orderly and systematic fashion? 
Paul writes to the Corinthians and says: 
‘Let every one of you on the first day 
of the week lay by him in store as the 
Lord hath prospered him.’’ Here we have 
system, regularity, proportionate giving; 
here we have the budget plan. 

2, It assures available money for God. 
There are some people who never give 
anything to God because they have noth- 
ing to give. Their Church dues remain un- 
paid because their money is all spent in 
other directions. With such folks God 
generally comes in last and if there is 
nothing left He gets nothing. This, of 
course, works harm to themselves as well 
as to God’s cause, But if a certain amount 
is regularly and systematically set aside in 
the budget for God, then there will al- 
ways be money available for God’s work. 
Then all that is necessary is to draw on 
this fund and the means are at hand. In 
this way one is surprised to find how much 
there is actually available for God. Most 
people if they do not budget their benev- 
olences generally give much less than they 
imagine they do. They resent the many 
appeals made upon them, but they usually 
find in counting up what they give in the 
course of a year that it is a very small 
sum. Whereas if they have budgeted the 
same they always give more than they 
would otherwise do. Thus it makes for 
liberal giving. 

3. It makes for economy. It helps to 
regulate ones’ expenses upon oneself. Some 
folks always live beyond their income. 
They live on credit. The budget plan 
helps to overcome this. It brings ex- 
penses within the limit of one’s income. 
It makes for thrift. It stops the leaks. 
We become poor not by paying out large 
sums of money but by heedlessly squan- 
dering small amounts, We toss away 
nickels and dimes, and keep no trace of 
the same, forgetting that in this way 
dollars are lost, and we have nothing for 
the same. Let us begin to budget our in- 
come and our expenses. Let us put God 
into the budget, give Him first place, and 
then see what changes will be wrought in 
our lives. 
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Reading Course 


Three leaflets are ready for the new 
Reading Course. One describes the books 
of the Course and is entitled “Digest of 
Reading Course Books”. One gives the list 
of new books with a concise description of 
the unit system. Each book, when read, 
counts for so many units, and every reader 
with six units to her credit will receive 
special recognition at the annual Classical 
meeting. Diplomas will be issued for fifty 
units, and for every additional twelve 
units seals will be given. This is the 
“Reading Course” leaflet. A third leaflet 
for literature secretaries is called “Steps in 
Promotion of the Reading Course”. 

One point on the Standard of Excellence 
for both W. M. S. and G. M. G. is “One- 
third of the members reading at least five 
of the books on the Reading Course”. Now 
is the time to begin with this Reading 
Course, in order to have a fine report at 
the end of the year. The year is short, 
so begin at once. 


At last all the packets are ready. Many 
have been sent out but others are waiting. 
Do not fail to “put on” that September 


The PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST 
IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


By JOHN BAILLIE 
212 pages. $2.00 
Of all the inexhaustible themes 
which command the perennial at- 
tention of Christian thought, none 
is more crucial than that with 
which this volume deals. It re- 
veals such a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the age-old discussions 
about “the Person and Work of 
Christ” and such a penetrating 
discernment of the abiding valu2s 
wrapped up in traditional form- 
ulas, side by side with an under- 
standing of present-day difficul- 
ties in the way of belief, that there 
is no risk in prophesying that the 
book will be hailed with grateful 
enthusiasm. 


Especially to those to whom the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement and the Trinity have 
seemed to be stumbling - blocks 
will this volume be a sure-footed 
guide. 

The author is a theologian with 
a background of thorough Scot- 
tish training. He has been in 
America about ten years and is 
now a professor in the United 
Theological College, Toronto. 

Although a comparatively young 
man, he has already published two 
impressive volumes, ‘“‘The Roots of 
Religion in the Human Soul’’ and 
“The Interpretation of Religion.’ 


The SERMON on the MOUNT 


The Charter of Christianity 
By 
GEOFFREY WARDLE 
STAFFORD 


He has given reverent and 
scholarly study to this great ut- 
terance of Our Lord, and places it 
in a vital relation to the needs 
and conditions of the modern day 
and world while he “interprets its 
message of ethical and spiritual 
authority with due regard to its 
original backgrounds.’’ 

What Jesus does in ‘“‘The Ser- 
mon,’’ the author insists, is ‘‘to 
stress the importance of the inner 
spirit as the regulating principle 
of all our life and all our actions.” 
And Christianity according to 
“The Sermon” is “‘not an institu- 
tion but an inspiration; not a 
form, but a spirit. It is a counter- 
blast to a mere ceremony.”’ 


248 pages. Price $1.75 
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program. Packets for W. M. S. are 75c.; 
G. M. G., 50¢.; Mission Band, 50¢c. The 
last named is surely the best that has been 
assembled for years. So many new and 
helpful leaflets in it. 


Material for Mission Bands and Workers 
with Children 

The mission study themes for junior and 
primary age groups are the Philippines for 
for Foreign Missions and “Mexicans in the 
United States” for Home Missions. The 
books “Jewels the Giant Dropped” (Phil- 
ippines) and “Jumping Beans” (Mexicans) 
sell for 75¢e. paper; $1.00 eloth. These are 
for the junior group. For the primary 


24. REFORMED) CHURCH SESS EN Cian 
group we have “Filipino Playmates” and tive to any suggestions of self-made mar- 
“Rafael and Consuelo” (Mexican). The tyrdoms. In fact its first concern on hear- 
price is the same, 75¢c. and $1.00. The ing a new and strange message is not ‘‘Is 


Picture Map of the Philippines makes one 


wish she were a Mission Bander again. 
Price is only 50c. The Picture Sheet of 
Mexicans in the U. S. is a 12-page folder 
of pictures for posters or class work, and 


sells for 25¢. The Philippine Picture Sheet 
is off the press and sells for 25c. 


A Review of “The Laughingest Lady” and 
“Young Hearts in Old Japan” 

“The Laughingest Lady”, by Elinore 
Stone, is a refreshing original story which 
makes you understand and love Mexican 
children. Some one has expressed the 
opinion that it is the most delightful book 
of school children since Myra Kelley’s 
“Little Citizens”. It is recommended espe- 
cially for workers with children, but every 
one will want to read it. It is a book 
which makes you laugh one minute and 
almost brings you to tears another. Highly 
recommended for the “blues”. Cloth, $2.00. 
Cheaper edition, 75e. 

“Children of the Light in India” is a 
collection of biographical sketches of 
native Christians in India upon whom 
much of the responsibility of carrying for- 
ward the widely discussed indigenous 
Church rests. The author is Mrs. Arthur 
Parker, a missionary at Trivandram, India, 
who is giving the volume to the public at 
the close of her long and arduous mission- 
ary career, as a testimonial to the strength 
of the Indian Church. And indeed there 
is no more arresting testimonial to the 
power of the gospel than to see its trans- 
forming power, as Mrs. Parker has re- 
corded it, in the lives of men. Every 
story in the book is an inspiration and 
encouragement to friends of the mission- 
ary task who would view the result of 
their efforts. 


AT A STUDENT SUMMER CONFER- 
ENCE—EAGLES MERE 


What can be more refreshing than to 
watch the thinking and activities of five 
hundred students gathered from a score or 
more colleges? The following thoughts 
grew out of such an experience for the 
ten days of June twelfth to twenty-second 
at Eagles Mere, Pa. 

How animated! One is constantly ask- 
ing, do they never tire? And how cheer- 
ful they are! It is not pleasant to imagine 
the expressions on the faces of their par- 
ents were they asked to eat food so poor- 
ly chosen and prepared, yet although there 
were ample statements of the fact in a 
very mild sort of way, nevertheless they 
ate it, whenever that was possible, and 
then forgot it to think about better things, 
when that was possible. 

Many students noted the lack of great 
inspirational preaching. There were many 
excellent informational sermons and ad- 
dresses that of course were in their way 
- inspirational also, yet the great passion 
of missions and of the spiritual dynamic 
of Biblical preaching was missed. These 
lacks, however, had their compensations, 
for the conference was marked by its fine 
thinking. Many came with very cloudy 
ideas of God and morals and life purposes, 
and while ten days is only too short to 
settle all of such problems, the values to 
literally scores of our finest men and wom- 
en are quite beyond computation. 

Judging from the statements of students, 
Drs. Van Dusen and Tweedy, and Pat 
Malin were most helpful, but Kirby Page, 
Norman Thomas, Bishop Jones and others, 
also rendered valuable help to many of 
them, 

But youth is becoming conservative in 
its choice of heroes, and while it continues, 
and I hope will always admire moral cour- 
age, it wants it served with a fine sprink- 
ling of common sense, and garnished with 
both a wholesome humor and Christian 
kindliness. It loves the ‘‘under dog,’’ or 
class, but at the same time is very sensi- 


this true?’’? but ‘‘Is the speaker in earn- 
est?’’ If this is answered in the negative 
the speaker’s usefulness ends right there. 

To those not closely associated with both 
sexes of students, the very frank facing 
of facts about sex and the family would 
of course shock. But if one will take time 
to note carefully a fine earnestness invari- 
ably appears and one is conscious of a fine 
and pervading sense of the sacredness of 
life and of all of life processes that puts 
to shame the silly giggles of a few years 
ago. One cannot deny the very great dan- 
gers of this increased frankness and the 
accompanying liberty, but the Christian 
kindliness and patience with which it con- 
fronted a very few who evidently ‘‘never 
had a real chance’? to know the finer 
things, and the final victories in at least a 
few cases, makes one more and more hope- 
ful. Pity instead of throwing stones 
marks some advance, and is not weak but 
very strong. 

Youth’s usual tendency to resort to ar- 
gument, that convenient substitute for fac- 
ing challenging facts frankly, persists, but 
one notes far better sportmanship in its 
uses and an entire lack of sarcasm and 
ridicule, 

To a nature lover, youth’s attitude to- 
ward the great out of doors was a great 
surprise. How frequently, because of 
rushing through it rapidly, young people 
simply do not know it at all. Yet they 
respond finely to almost any sort of an 
opportunity to get better acquainted with 
it. In fact a wistful longing seems to 
characterize youth’s attitudes toward all 
obvious truth that it is unable to under- 
stand at once. 

How then shall one characterize such a 
group in its attitudes toward religion and 
morals? It certainly has less difficulty to 
believe in religion than had its immedi- 
ate predecessors, but has a harder time to 
get a reasonable idea of God. It has less 
trouble to believe in the eternal worth- 
whileness of moral effort, as an academic 
thesis, but one looks almost in vain for 
any improvement in the inclination to 
take a passionate grip on the great chal- 
lenges of life and then bending all of 
one’s powers of mind and heart to con- 
tribute one’s best toward it. In short, 
youth is increasingly in earnest in a safe 
and polite sort of way but the task of 
firing it with a gripping and consuming 
passion for God and righteousness gives no 
promise of becoming easier. 


This conference made a very definite 
contribution in its fine service to the large 
number of interested faculty members who 
attended and had their own interest group. 
What a fine sort of faculty member as a 
rule takes an interest in this side of stu- 
dent life! Of course one is in danger also 
of judging the whole from the fine reac- 
tions of such a selected group, yet we did 
just this in the case of the students, so 
why not here? These men are more deeply 
pained with the foolish and harmful utter- 
ances of some of their own number than 
are any of us, which we know is saying 
a very great deal. But their plans to 
remedy it by a kindly and well planned 
program of religious education for their 
fellows is most hopeful, and has already 
made very decided progress. So much so, 
in fact, that the tendency to creep behind 
sneering criticism when faced with ques- 
tions in the religious field which they 
have neither explored through good hard 
study nor by personal experience, is rapid- 
ly disappearing. On the other hand, more 
and more faculty members now have the 
courage to make a frank but modest con- 
fession of their faith, when such confes- 
sion is in order. It is earnestly hoped by 
all that the number of this group at next 
year’s conference will be even larger than 
it was this year. 

Which leads one to observe that youth 
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““A breathless book . . absorb- 
ing and exciting. More: It is a 


public duty for every citizen to 
know the facts it contains and to 
ponder their significance.” 

—New York Sun. 


MEN AND MACHINES 


By STUART CHASE 
Price $2.50 


Timely—Both Of Them 


Demands a reform of Catholicism— 


WHILE PETER SLEEPS 


By E. Boyd Barrett 


An appeal to Catholics, particularly 
American Catholics, to reform the 
church. Dr. Barrett is not a Protestant, 
although his position as a deposed 
priest places him in a most anomalous 
situation. He does not want another 
schism, nor does he want to join a 
schismatic church. He wants to see 
Rome reform herself. Highly commended 
by W. E. Garrison, author of ‘“Catholic- 
ism and the American Mind.” ($3) 


Demands a reform of Protestantism— 


THE DILEMMA OF PROTESTANTISM 


By William E. Hammond 


The humanistic trend and the authori- 
tarian principle pull Protestantism in 
opposite directions. It must choose be- 
tween them or reconcile them. Dr. 
Hammond not only defines the problem 
with clear insight but offers a solution. 
(Price $2.) 


On All Best-Seller Lists because 
it has proved ‘‘one of the most 
helpful and thoughtful 
books of this 
generation.”’ 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 
Price $2.50 


“The Capitalistic System Stands Con- 
demned” in the eyes of HARRY F., 
WARD, says the Survey, which reviews 
Dr. Ward’s new volume. 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY 


and the Ethic of Jesus 


“The method of Dr. Ward is a thor- 
oughgoing frontal attack on the pres- 
ent economic order. To him all talk 
about social health is futile until the 
profit system of industry and business 
is removed as a cancer is removed from 
the human body. 

“Dr. Ward has not undertaken to pre- 
sent any ‘blueprints’; the task he set 
himself was critical. He has done it 
skilfully and with painstaking thor- 
oughness. ($2.50) 
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and mature adulthood are constantly 
in need of being confronted with great, 
wholesome dynamic personalities, and with 
all of the other fine values, this makes con- 
ferences like this one simply a necessity, 
and that student is unfortunate indeed 
who does not attend at least one such dur- 
ing the formative years of undergraduate 
life. 


So, if you did not get to one this year, 
begin now to plan for the next one. 
Vision often comes high, but it is cheap 
at any price, 

—Clayton H. Ranck. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


